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LANCASTER 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary, Celebrated August 
12 and 13, 1914 


By Charles Hardon 


The town of Lancaster has held a 
prominent place among our New 
Hampshire communities for more 
than a century. Favored by nature 
with a fertile soil—rich intervales and 
broad meadows, responding generously 
to the efforts of the husbandman—it 
has ranked from the first among the 
best farming towns in the state. 
Located in the midst of a region whose 


large. More lawyers of eminence and 
ability have been reared, or have prac- 
tised their profession, in Lancaster 
than in any other town in the State, 
or in New England; and it is entirely 
safe to say that no other town has 
furnished a larger or more brilliant 
array of men distinguished in the 
public service of state and nation. 
Not to mention the men of later day 
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scenic beauties are unsurpassed in 
America, it has long commanded the 
admiring attention of tourists and 
summer visitors from all parts of the 
country. Its citizenship, native and 
resident, has embraced an unusual 
number of men of distinction and 
power in professional and public life, 
exercising an influence in the affairs 
of state and nation unsurpassed by 
those of any other town of its size in 
New Hampshire or the country at 


fame, who have well maintained the 
reputation of their predecessors, the 
names of Richard C. Everett, Jared 
W. Williams, John S. Wells, William 
Heywood, Hirman A. Fletcher, Wil- 
liam Burns, Jacob Benton, Benjamin 
F. Whidden, Ossian Ray and William 
S. Ladd, constitute a galaxy in New 
Hampshire’s legal firmament whose 
brilliancy is unsurpassed; while the 
fact that the town has furnished two 
governors of the State, one United 
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States Senator, besides another who 
had previously long been a resident, 
and still another born and reared in its 
midst now representing Massachusetts 
in the Senate; four members of the 
National House of Representatives; 
one justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State, as well as the present 
chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of Maine—a Lancaster boy; three 
presidents of the State Senate and two 
speakers of the House, and a Naval 
Officer of the port of Boston, not to 
mention various other important of- 
ficers, is sufficient indication of the 
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Public attention has been called, 
particularly to this town of late, 
because of the celebration, a few weeks 
since, of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its settlement. It 
was on the 19th of April, 1764, that 
David Page, of Petersham, Mass., 
who with sixty-nine others had been 
granted a charter of the town on the 
5th of July previous, accompanied 
by Edwards Bucknam, Timothy Nash 
and George Wheeler, bringing also 
a stock of cattle, and other necessary 
equipment for establishing a settle- 
ment, arrived within the limits of 
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prominent part performed by Lan- 
caster men in public affairs. It is 
proper to mention, moreover, that 
Nathaniel White, one of the founders 
of the express business in this country, 
whose success in business was well 
complemented by his charitable and 
philanthropic work, was a native of 
Lancaster; that George P. Rowell, the 
noted New York publisher and ad- 
vertising agent, was also a Lancaster 
man, and Henry M. Dennison, late 
legal adviser of the Mikado of Japan 
and a member of the commission 
negotiating the treaty of Portsmouth, 
spent his youth and gained his early 
education in this town. 


Lancaster, and the work of develop- 
ment was entered upon—a_ work 
which has continued to the present 
day; although Mr. Page had sent 
up his son, David Page, Jr., and a 
young man named Emmons Stock- 
well who had been in his employ, 
and who had previously visited the 
region and become impressed with 
its advantages while scouting as a 
ranger, to select a location, build a 
camp, and make such preparation 
as was possible for the reception and 
accommodation of the party. It was 
not until August, following, that the 
presence of a woman graced the 
settlement, Mr. Page, at that time 
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bringing up his daughter, Ruth, who, 
in the following year, became the 
wife of Emmons Stockwell. Sub- 
sequently, Mrs. Page and the remain- 
ing children joined the settlement, 
another daughter, Susannah, later 
marrying Edwards Bucknam; and 
here it may be remarked that the 
two families of Emmons Stockwell 
and Edwards Bucknam were the 
life and mainstay of the settlement 
in its early days, which were often 
days of hardship and discouragement; 
and held prominent position through 
many later years, when prosperity 
had found an abode in the midst. 
Although there were but sixty-one 
people, all told, in the settlement at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, in 
1775, more than twenty Lancaster 
men were enrolled in the service, at 
one time or another during the 
struggle for independence; while in 
the war of 1812, the company of 
Capt. John W. Weeks (subsequently 
Major 11th U. S. Infantry), embrac- 
ing a large contingent of the sons of 
Lancaster, rendered brilliant service 
in the Niagara campaign, holding 
the right of the regiment in the battle 
of Chippewa, and leading the flank 
movement that broke the British 
column and won the victory. Again 
in the Civil War, the town contrib- 
uted generously to the service of the 
country, some 230 men of Lancaster, 
in all, being enlisted in the Union 
army, Col. Edward E. Cross, the 
gallant commander of the “Fighting 
Fifth,’’ who lost his life at Gettys- 
burg, heading the honored list. 
There were twenty-seven heads of 
families in Lancaster, as shown by 
the first United States Census, in 
1790, their names being as follows: 
Jonas Baker, Joseph Brackett, J. M. 
Bradley, Phineas Brews, Titus O. 
Brown, Edwards Bucknam, Samuel 
Chaney, Abijah Darby, Robert 
Gotham, Jonathan Hartwell, Phineas 
Hodgedon, Daniel Howe, Samuel 
Johnson, William Johnson, David 
Page, Moses Page, Samuel Page, 
Edward Spalden, Denis Stanley, 
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Emens Stockwell, John Weeks, Jere- 
miah Wilcox, Elisha Wilder, Jonas 
Wilder, Francis Willson, Stephen Wil- 
son, John Winkley. The entire popu- 
lation of the town at this time was 
161, which included forty-five males 
of sixteen years and upwards; an 
equal number under sixteen, and 
seventy-one females of all ages. 
The town grew slowly, yet steadily, 
in wealth and population for a cen- 
tury, from 1790 to 1890, no decade 
during that period failing to show a 
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substantial increase except that from 
1810 to 1820 when there was a loss, on 
account of the number of men en- 
gaged in the war with Great Britain, 
who located elsewhere after the war 
was over. In 1800, the number of 
inhabitants had increased to 440; in 
1810 to 717; in 1820 the showing was 
640; in 1830 it had increased to 
1,187; in 1840 to 1,316; in 1850 to 
1,559; in 1860 to 2,020; in 1870 to 
2,248; in 1880 to 2,723; and in 1890 
to 3,367. Since then there has been 
a slight falling off, the census of 
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1900 giving a population of 3,190 and 
that of 1910, of 3,054. This decrease 
in recent years may be attributed to 
the general tendency of population 
toward the larger centers, and, par- 
ticularly, to the rapid industrial 
development of the city of Berlin in 
the same county. Nevertheless, the 
town is holding its own far better 
than the average of our New England 
towns in which no large manufactur- 
ing industries are located; this 
because of its superior agricultural 
advantages, and because of the attrac- 
tions it offers as a residential town, 
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school privileges have always been 
excellent, the old Lancaster Academy 
furnishing superior instruction for 
many years and the present high 
school, in which it has practically. 
been merged, proving a worthy suc- 
cessor. 

A large and carefully selected public 
library, housed in a handsome and 
well-appointed new building, donated 
to the town for the purpose a few 
years since by Hon. John W. Weeks, 
in memory of his father, is a valuable 
educational asset of the community; 
while the press, always an important 
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which, indeed, are surpassed by few 
other towns in the State. It has 
always been a place of commercial 
importance—a trade center for a 
large surrounding region, and, al- 
though some of the sessions of court 
are holden at Colebrook and Berlin, 
the county offices remain here, and 
the larger part of the business is here 
transacted. The churches, of which 
there are five—Congregational, Uni- 
tarian, Methodist, Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic—compare favorably 
with those of other places, though 
services are not held at the present 
time by the Unitarians; while the 


educational factor wherever main- 
tained, has been well represented in 
Lancaster for many years. The first 
paper published in town was a Whig 
organ called the White Mountain 
Aegis, which had but a brief existence, 
but the Codés County Democrat, started 
the same year—1838—by a company 
composed of such Democratic leaders 
as John W. Weeks, Jared W. Wil- 
liams, John 8. Wells and John H. 
White, and edited by James M. Rix, 
continued for many years, under the 
direction of the latter, who was both 
a vigorous writer and an able poli- 
tician, to be a power in the com- 
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munity and in the party which it 
represented. The Cods Republican 
started contemporaneously with the 
advent of the party now bearing that 
name, with one David B. Allison as 
manager, soon passed into the hands 
of Col. Henry O. Kent, who con- 
ducted it successfully for about a 
dozen years, making it one of the 
strongest exponents of the principles 
of the party to which hethen belonged, 
and an interesting purveyor of local 
intelligence. As at the present time, 
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It may properly be remarked that 
not a few men of note served as 
apprentices in Lancaster newspaper 
offices, among whom may be named, 
Cols. Edward E. and Richard E. 
Cross; Charles F. Brown, later known 
at “Artemas Ward,” the celebrated 
humorist; and Henry W. Dennison. 
The fraternal orders are extensively 
represented in Lancaster. North Star 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., chartered De- 
cember 18, 1797, and first located at 
Northumberland,was removed to Lan- 
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All Saints’ (Catholic) Church and Rectory 


there have usually been two weekly 
papers published in the town, though 
there have been several changes in 
name and proprietorship. The pres- 
ent Codés County Democrat is not the 
successor of the original paper of that 
name, but rather of the Coés Republi- 
can; while the Lancaster Gazette is a 
successor of the Independent Gazette, 
established in 1872 by George H. 
Emerson, who continued the publica- 
tion for a number of years, and was 
succeeded by I. W. Quimby, who was 
also a number of years in the business. 





caster in 1800, and has long ranked 
among the most honored and influ- 
ential of the Masonic lodges of the 
State. The centennial of the organ- 
ization of this Lodge was observed 
with imposing ceremonies December 
27, 1897. North Star Commandery, 
Knights Templar, was organized here, 
November 24, 1859; North Star 
Chapter, Royal Arch Masons, July 
8, 1868; North Star Lodge of Per- 
fection, A. A. 8S. R., November 27, 
1894, and Olive Branch Chapter, 
O. E. 8., March 16, 1870. It may 
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properly be added that the elegant 
and substantial building, occupied 
by the town and the Masonic bodies, 
was erected, and is owned, jointly, by 
the town and the Masons. 

An Odd Fellows Lodge—Coés, No. 
35—was instituted here in 1850, but 
became defunct a few years later. 
It was resuscitated, however, in 1874, 
maintaining a precarious existence for 
some time, but has since become a 
flourishing. organization, established 
in well-equipped quarters. A Re- 
bekah Lodge—Perseverance, No. 56 
—was instituted in December, 1893, 
and has been prosperous from the 
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Relief Corps; Pilot Lodge, No. 34, 
Knights of Pythias and Starr King 
Uniform Rank; All Saints Court 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Bradley 
Council, Knights of Columbus; a 
branch of the Woman’s Temperance 
Union, and various others, not the 
least among which is the Unity Club 
a prominent member of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs. 

On the 14th of July, 1864, Lancas- 
ter celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its settlement, with 
appropriate exercises, the weather 
being especially fine and a great 
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start, as has Coés Canton, Patriarchs 
Militant. 

As would naturally be expected in a 
community so strongly agricultural, 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry is 
well organized in this town. Lancas- 
ter Grange, No. 48, was organized 
February 12, 1875, in the midst of a 
rich farming district in the east part 
of the town. March 13, 1896, Mount 


Prospect Grange, No. 241, was organ- © 


ized in the village, with a charter 
membership of ninety the largest 
charter list of any Grange in the 
country up to that time. 

Other organizations in the town 
include a Grand Army Post—Col. E. 
EK. Cross Post, No. 16—and Woman’s 


crowd of people being present. A 
procession, headed by the Lancaster 
Cornet Band and including various 
civic organizations, officers of the 
day, distinguished visitors and citizens 
generally, paraded the streets under 
the marshalship of Col. Henry O. Kent, 
after which the formal exercises were 
held at the Congregational Church. 
Hon. David H. Mason, Served as 
President of the day, and made the 
principal address, following prayer by 
Rev. David Perry, a former pastor of 
the Congregational church and music 
by the Lancaster Glee Club, and the 
reading of the town charter by Hon. 
Ossian Ray. Another address was 
made by Hon. Edward D. Holton of 
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Milwaukee, Wis., a native of Lancas- 
ter, following which adjournment was 
taken for dinner served in an open 
field nearby where bountifully laden 
tables had been set for 2,500 people. 
Following the feast, numerous toasts 
were responded to by various gentle- 
men, the first, to the soldiers present, 
being responded to by Col. Nelson 
Cross, of the 67th N. Y. Regiment. 
A levee in the town hall in the even- 
ing fitly terminated the festivities of 
the day. 

During the week opening on Sun- 
day, August 9, last, in accordance with 
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Never’s Second Regiment Band of 
Concord, the singing of “‘Auld Lang 
Syne” and the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket,” 
songs and dances from ‘‘ Cinderella,” 
and an Indian Dance by Camp-Fire 
Girls. 

On Wednesday, at nine o’clock, 
there were band concerts at the Lan- 
caster House and in Centennial Park, 
and, commencing at ten, there was a 
grand parade, made up of the various 
patriotic, fraternal, civic and social 
organizations of the town, with North 
Star Commandery, K. T., at the head, 
and Fielding Smith, chief marshal. 
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well-matured plans, arranged and 
perfected by efficient committees, the 
people of Lancaster celebrated the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the town’s settlement, the affair 
being carried out with complete suc- 
cess in all respects, and proving to be 
by far the most important public 
demonstration in the history of the 
town or of Coés County. OnSunday, 
the 9th, services in all the churches 
were characterized by appropriate 
reference to the occasion. On Tues- 
day evening, llth, the formal exer- 
cises opened with a general reception 
in Centennial Park, a concert by 


There were four divisions in all, and 
a large number of tastily arranged 
and elegantly decorated floats, repre- 
senting various orders, industries and 
phases of life, some of historic char- 
acter, were interspersed, the whole 
with their gayly colored decorations, 
harmonizing with those of the various 
buildings, public and private all along 
the streets, making up a scene of 
splendor such as is seldom witnessed 
in any New Hampshire town. 

At noon occurred one of the impor- 
tant features of the celebration it 
being the unveiling and presentation 
to the town, by the Unity Club, of an 
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appropriate memorial in stone and 
bronze in honor of the founders of the 
town. The memorial stands in Cen- 
tennial Park, the land for which, by 
the way, was paid for and donated to 
the town through private subscrip- 
tion at the time of the Centennial 
celebration, fifty years ago. The 
memorial consists of the bronze figure 
of a double life size fox, standing 
upon a boulder and gazing into a pool 
below. Upon the boulder is fastened 
a bronze tablet, bearing the following 
inscription: 
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being served free to all. In the after- 
noon, at two o’clock, the speaking 
exercises opened, Hon. Irving W. 
Drew presiding. The leading ad- 
dress was given by Hon. John W. 
Weeks, United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, one of the town’s most 
distinguished natives, and is pre- 
sented in full in the following pages. 
Other speakers included Hon. Albert 
R. Savage, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Maine, also a native 
of the town; His Excellency Gov. 
Samuel D. Felker, and Hon. Edmund 
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“To Honor THE BRAVE MEN AND 
WoMEN WHO REDEEMED LANCASTER 
FROM THE WILDERNESS THIS MEMORIAL 
1s DEDICATED BY THE LoyAL SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS AT THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUND- 
ING OF THE Town, JuLy 6, 1763.”’ 


The presentation was made by 
Miss Mary Brackett; the memorial 
was unveiled by Master Emmons 
Stockwell Smith, and was accepted 
in behalf of the town by Ivan W. 
Quimby, chairman of the board of 
selectmen. 

There was a basket lunch in the 
Park at noon, lemonade and hot coffee 


Sullivan of Berlin, chairman of the 
State board of license commissioners, 
another son of Lancaster, all of whom 
were heard with deep interest. In 
the evening there were band and or- 
chestral concerts, and an old time 
dance in the town hall. 

The feature of Thursday was a 
grand parade of decorated automo- 
biles, in the forenoon, following a band 
concert. Inthe afternoon out-of-town 
guests were conveyed by automobile 
to the summit of Mount Prospect 
and other points of interest; while a 
baseball game and athletic sports 
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were also provided. In the evening 
an original spectacular play—‘‘The 
Founders’’—based on the early his- 
tory of the town, was successfully 
presented in the town hall, making 
a fitting closing feature of this notable 
celebration. 
Following is the full text of 





SENATOR WEEKS’ ADDRESS 
Those of us who were born or have lived 
in Lancaster would be indifferent to the 
benefits and attractions which nature has 
furnished if we did not give a high value to 
our surroundings and were not ready to 
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under such conditions. In coming back, even 
briefly as I have done year after year, I have 
looked with renewed interest on the familiar 
scenes of my youth surrounded by the ever- 
lasting hills so that I now feel, if I have not 
in the past, that I might well sing with all my 
heart that old hymn which begins “ My will- 
ing soul would stay in such a frame as this.” 

The interest of this occasion will be very 
largely in retrospection. We will talk with 
our old friends and neighbors about the things 
with which we were familiar, and we shall 
revive as far as may be our interest in the 
things which have been of value to this town 
and community, in its historical personages, 
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express our pleasure that some part of our 
lives had been passed in such a community. 
I very often feel that we do not appreciate 
the things which are common to us in our 
every-day life until we have had experiences 
with which they may be compared. 

As a boy, while probably I was not insen- 
sible to this beautiful country, this healthful 
climate, and the benefits to be derived from 
such surroundings, I am sure that age and 
experience have given me a keener apprecia- 
tion of their value; and, having traveled 
somewhat extensively and lived somewhat 
permanently in three sections of the United 
States, I now realize that I had failed to give 
proper consideration to the advantages which 
one has in being born, brought up, and living 


and indeed in all those good citizens, many of 
whom lie in yonder cemeteries, who have been 
the makers of conditions which have been the 
means of puttirig this town in the list of ideal 
communities. 

One of the failures in most such places has 
been the neglect to record history, which to 
those immediately in touch with events has 
frequently seemed trivial, but which becomes 
of value as time goes on—a value which will 
increase in the centuries to come. In many 
such towns the only authentic history is found 
in the town and probate records and in the 
inscriptions on memorials in the cemeteries. 
Lancaster is fortunate in having a reasonably 
complete history, prepared by three prom- 
inent citizens, in which has been collected 








HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 
U. S. Senator from Massachusetts 
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many of those things which should be pre- 
served covering the first one hundred and 
twenty-five years of the settlement of the 
town. I remember how often I talked with 
my uncle, the late James W. Weeks, who was 
born on the south side of Mount Prospect 
within fifty years of the first settlement and 
who therefore had known personally most of 
those who had been connected with the town’s 
affairs up to the time of his death in 1899, and 
how many times I had suggested to him that 
the incidents of real value which he carried 
in his mind—and it was a storehouse of 
interesting events in the town’s history— 
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matters which will be at least of interest to 
their descendants, if not to all of those asso- 
ciated with the town, so that in the next 
century some student may bring its history 
down to date, having the material to assure 
him that the facts he will relate are as accurate 
as such historical matter can be. An histori- 
cal society should be organized—I am well 
aware it could not bring together a large 
collection of material which would be of any 
greater than local interest—yet it could 
collect articles and material relating to the 
earlier history, and even later period of the 
town’s history, which would always have a local 
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should be put in some permanent form. 
Fortunately, during his life and while that 
distinguished native son of Lancaster, Colonel 


Henry O. Kent, was still active in all the © 


affairs of this community, as he had been 
from his early youth, aided by Lancaster’s 
first citizen, still with us, who in official place 
and in many other ways has given distinction 
to his home town as well as to bring great 
credit to himself, our universally beloved 
Governor, Chester B. Jordan, this work was 
finished, but it was necessarily incomplete 
because proper records had not been pre- 
served, and this should be sufficient notice to 
those who now live and those who are to 
follow that they should make a record of 


value. If this is not done soon, such matter 
will become dissipated, its value will be lost 
sight of, and our descendants will have just 
cause to complain that we were not sufficiently 
alert in performing this trust which is a part 
of the duty of the citizens of every generation. 

While, as I have stated, the subjects which 
you will discuss will be of the past, the real 
value to be derived from the celebration of the 
anniversary of the founding of a city or town 
depends entirely on the spirit that goes with 
it. It may properly be made a halting place 
from which the past may be viewed for the 
purpose of obtaining from it such lessons as 
come from experience and, based on those 
lessons and the conclusions which may be 
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drawn from them, we may set our course for 
the future. Practically speaking, the past is 
of no value except for the experience and 
benefit it gives us as an example. It is the 
future which is all important and the lessons 
of the past will enable us to look forward to it 
with calmness and faith, if our application of 
these lessons is likely to be wise. 

If this were a retrograding town, if its 
history were not one in which to take pride, 
if the character of its inhabitants were less 
exalted than formerly, if the enterprises which 
go to make up a self-sustaining community 
had become extinct, then we might look to the 
past with feelings of regret and look into the 
future with the greatest apprehension. 
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out them a community may have many of 
those who have superlative qualities in 
some form, and yet it will not fulfill the best 
in life. With these qualities, whether they 
are accompanied by genius of every kind or 
not, a community will be self-sustaining and a 
valuable integral part of the larger field which 
goes to make up a nation. 

In the limited time which I have at my dis- 
posal I do not intend to attempt to give a 
history of the town even in the form of a 
summary. Others quite likely may do so; in 
any case, I am confident that the history to 
which I have referred, which is available to 
all, would furnish most of the material which 
would naturally go into such an address, yet. 
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Fortunately we find no such lesson in the past. 
During its one hundred and fifty years this 
town has represented those things which are 
best in a New England community. It is 
true that we cannot boast of its having been 
the birthplace or home cf great statesmen, 
great poets, great musicians, or geniuses in 
any particular walk in life; but, while men 
and women having unusual attainments may 
be valuable elements in the total which goes to 
make up our composite life, they are not 
essential to the material success or to the 
happiness of a community. Indeed, the 
qualities to be hoped for in the citizenship of 
any town are those old standard virtues— 
honesty, enterprise, frugality, and loyalty to 
home and government and religion. With- 





I can not fail to call to your attention some 
of the things in which the people of this town 
have been interested and some of the leading 
participants in its affairs, and perhaps point 
out some of the reasons why the results have 
been so satisfactory to those of us who are 
receiving the benefits of the foresight and 
high character of our ancestors. 

We should be thankful that we live in a 
time which, based on such standards as we 
have, produces the best results in education, 
temperance, physical comfort, and all of the 
other conditions which should go with making 
a happy and contented people, that we are 
endowed with the faculty of not only appre- 
ciating and understanding those things of 
which we have personal and physical knowl- 
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edge but we may connect ourselves with the 
past through history, which has more or less 
truthfully brought to us the happenings of 
other times. That faculty enables us to 
understand the conditions under which those 
who preceded us lived. We may imbibe their 
spirit, understand their sufferings and trials, 
and appreciate the ambitions which controlled 
them and the rejoicings which came as a result 
of their efforts—in a way we become their 
contemporaries. Therefore, it is not difficult 
for us to understand the trials and hardships 
and self-sacrifices which invariably go with 
the settlement of a new country surrounded, 
as has generally been the case, with savage 
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region between the New Hampshire settle- 
ments and Crown Point on the one hand and 
Quebec on the other. This settlement would 
have been impossible before the successful 
conclusion of the French and Indian wars in 
the Fifties because of the raids of the St. 
Francis Indians, which tribe was practically 
annihilated by Rogers and his rangers and 
other similar bands of hardy frontiersmen 
during these wars, and the fear of the French 
who, from their vantage points at Crown 
Point and Quebec, could very well claim 
domination over this region. These early 
settlers undouhtedly considered the possibil- 
ity of obtaining a temporary living by 
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foes, an unbroken wilderness, failure in crops, 
incompetent control of the diseases of which 
all mankind are subjected and the removal 
from the centers of refinement and advanced 
civilization. Considering such conditions we 
can easily understand the privations and 
hardships endured by those who came to this 
town as charter members. 

The first settlement of this town does not 
differ materially from similar undertakings 
during the period when it was made. There 
was the desire of those who had located in 
sections which were not particularly adapted 
to agricultural pursuits to obtain a larger 
area of better land, without material cost, 
urged on by the ambition of Governor Went- 
worth to take possession of the indefinite 





hunting and fishing, but they were in no 
sense adventurers; on the contrary, they were 
home-seekers, whose first desire was to obtain 
the best available lands and to found a 
peaceful, orderly, law-abiding, self-sustaining 
community. 

The first settlers were followed immediately 
after the end of the Revolutionary War by 
many who had taken part in that conflict, 
who, with those who had preceded them, 
exerted an influence on the character of the 
town which has been felt down to the present 
day. Let me refer briefly to these first 
settlers and what they meant to the settle- 
ment and its future activities. 

Frequently one person, or at most a few 
persons have a large influence in moulding 
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the life as well as the future of a community. 
This is particularly true of those who came 
to Lancaster in 1764. They included David 
Page, David Page,-Jr., Emmons Stockwell, 
Ruth Page, Edwards Bucknam, Timothy 
Nash and George Wheeler. Of these Nash 
and Wheeler did not become permanent resi- 
dents but Nash, at least, left his imprint on 
this region for he discovered the White 
Mountain Notch and gave his name to that 
area in the Notch known at the present day 
as the Nash and Sawyer grant. David Page 
did not remain continuously in Lancaster and 
did not apparently take as active a part in its 
life as did the young people who came witb 
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sufficiently keen she might have heard the 
morning gun fired from the French fortifica- 
tion at Crown Point 01 at Quebec, resounding 
over the uninhabited and unbroken wilder- 
ness between Lancaster and those points. 
Her memory would take her back to the 
settlement at Charlestown, N. H., the first 
really permanent settlement to the south, or 
she might have even imagined that she could 
hear the surf beating on the rocks of the Maine 
coast—one hundred miles to the East. We 
can see her engaged in her daily work, visited 
as she was on many occasions by savages 
when there was no one present to protect her, 
always living in the midst of wild beasts, 
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him, but the other four, among the 1764 
comers, became and remained for many years 
the most important factors in the town’s 
development. ‘The year following their com- 
ing Ruth Page married Emmons Stockwell 
and they had born to them fifteen children, 
most of whom grew to manhood and woman- 
hood in this town. Edwards Bucknam mar- 
ried the same year Susannah, the second 
daughter’of David Page, and they had born 
to them ten children, seven of whom grew to 
manhood and womanhood in this town. 

We may well look back to Ruth Page with 
admiration if not with astonishment. How 
easy it is to see in our mind’s eye what must 
have been her life. If her hearing had been 


dependent upon her own resources and strength 
of character to maintain a condition of con- 
tentment and to render the assistance which 
she alone could do in such a community. 
And yet it is not taking anything from this 
woman’s accomplishments to assert that even, 
judged by the test of her endurance and cour- 
age, there has probably been no deterioration 
in American womanhood since that time. 
We see today the wives and daughters of 
American settlers going to the remotest sec- 
tions of Alaska or taking a residence in the 
wildest and most uncivilized parts of the 
Philippines, exhibiting the same courage and 
same loyalty to those with whom they are 
connected that Ruth Page did in her day. 
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We are apt to look back to the accomplish- 
ments of those who have lived before with a 
feeling that they were abnormal, and yet it 
is well for us to remember, and remember 
with pride, that the women of today would, 
if the test came, come up to the high standards 
set by the American women of earlier genera- 
tions. 

David Page, Jr., Emmons Stockwell and 
Edwards Bucknam were men of determination 
and high character, and they for many years 
furnished the vigorous stimulus needed to 
maintain courage in the faint-hearted who 
at times were disposed to give up the colony. 
In this respect the town owes an everlasting 
debt of gratitude to Emmons Stockwell, who, 
at one time, undoubtedly prevented the 
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will be to all of you, that he who bore Emmons 
Stockwell’s name in the third generation did 
not live to take part in this celebration. He 
was the one connecting link in this generation 
which allied his time with the period of which 
we are speaking. If Emmons Stockwell, 
known to all of you, named for his grand- 
father and inheriting many of his sterling 
characteristics, had lived a month longer we 
should have had the unusual spectacle of a 
grandson of the orignial settler taking part in 
our celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of this town. 
The descendants of those who came here 
during and after the Revolutionary War, 
and before 1790, were, for one hundred years 
at least, important men in the affairs of the 
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collapse of the settlement. Edwards Buck- 
nam was a man of a somewhat different type. 
He had all the qualities necessary in building 
up a new community, having a capacity to 
do well nearly everything which the ordinary 
citizen undertakes. He was the land sur- 
veyor, the justice of the peace, the clerk, the 
scribe, and performed many other functions 
admirably. It will therefore be seen that 
this town was not only fortunate in the 
immediate work done by these young people, 
but they became the parents and grandparents 
of a very considerable portion of the popula- 
tion of the town in the following generations, 
and their descendants are still included in 
considerable numbers among those who live 
in this town and region. 

It is a matter of great regret to me, and 


town and State and even today they are here 
in considerable numbers, many of them still 
residents of this town. Those who came 
here during that time included Stephen Wil- 
son, Jonas Wilder, Isaac Darby, Dennis Stan- 
ley, John Rosebrook, John Weeks, Edward 
Spaulding, William Moore, Joseph Brackett, 
John MelIntyre, Phineas Hodgdon, Coffin 
Moore, Moses White and others. All of these 
names are familiar to the present generation. 
It is true that some of these families have 
become extinct and one of the subjects which 
we might properly consider today, if there 
were time, is the passing of this old New 
England stock, prolific to a degree in those 
days but now rapidly degenerating as far as 
reproduction is concerned. Their places, 
however, have been taken in many cases by 
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those connected with other nationalities than 
the original settlers, some French, many of 
them Irish but all here for the same purpose 
that actuated the English stock which origi- 
nally settled the town, that is to make for 
themselves and their families permanent 
homes and to become good American citizens. 

No town in this community had among 
the earlier Irish settlers sturdier or manlier 
men—such as the Monahans, the McCartens, 
the Connorys, the Sheridans, the Hartleys, 
the Sullivans, and many others—who have 
left large families, all of whom are admirable 
citizens, constituting one of the very best ele- 
ments in this region; so that whether the old 
Yankee stock continues or passes, and whether 
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mother Weeks. While I should not go into 
family history in detail, I think I may be 
pardoned if I refer to John Weeks, whose 
name I bear, for my ancestry and my being a 
native of the town gives me a right to claim 
at least an active interest in this family 
gathering. 

John Weeks, of the fourth generation of his 
family in America, of southern New Hamp- 
shire birth, a farmer by occupation and 
soldier in the Revolutionary War, came to 
this town in 1786 and was one of the first 
settlers on the river road to Dalton, His 
log cabin was built near the fine meadows 
bordering on the Connecticut River, which 
have been aptly referred to by the Reverend 
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those of other lineage take its place or not, we 
may, I think, look forward to the years to 
come with hope and confidence that the stand- 
ards of the past will be maintained, not be- 
cause they were those of one race but because 
they were worthy to be emulated, and all who 
wish to become citizens, coming hereafter, will 
be stimulated to follow the example of those 
who have gone before and make for them- 
selves a place which those who come later 
may look back to with an equal feeling of 
gratitude and pride. 

Two of those to whom I have referred as 
coming here immediately after the Revolu- 
tionary War were my immediate ancestors, 
John Weeks being my great-grandfather and 
Dennis Stanley the father of my grand- 





Thomas Starr King in the ‘White Hills” in 
the lines: 

“The tasselled maize, full grain or clover, 

Far o’er the level meadow grows, 

And through it, like a wayward rover, 

The noble river gently flows.” 

He, as did the first settler David Page, 
brought with him his eldest daughter, estab- 
lished his home and was followed later in the 
long difficult trip through the White Moun- 
tain Notch by my great-grandmother who 
brought her remaining children, one of them 
a babe in arms. From this stock and those 
related to it have come not only the Weeks 
family of this town but collateral to it the 
Bracketts, the Webbs, the Bells, the Spauld- 
ings, the Emersons, the MclIntyres, the 
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Jacobs and others who will be recognized 
among the honored and good citizens who 
have been connected with these families. 
My grandfather settled on the south side 
of Mount Prospect where were born seven 
children including my father, who later set- 
tled, as the older citizens present know, on 
the river road on the farm which his father 
had originally located and to which I have 
referred. If space allowed I would like to say 
much of these men to whom I am so greatly 
indebted, but I think I may not be out of 
place if I speak particularly of my father in 
whose memory as soon as I was able—and it 
was one of the greatest joys of my life—Il 
erected the Memorial Library with which you 
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a distinguished soldier in the War of 1812 
and one of the four members of Congress 
who have made their home in this town. 
Therefore while the earlier Weekses settled 
in Portsmouth, now Greenland, N. H., which 
must be looked to as the cradle of our family 
in this country; yet the members of my 
immediate family will turn to this town as 
the most cherished spot on this continent and 
it is as a devoted and affectionate son that I 
extend you my thanks for having this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge my debt to those mem- 
bers of my family who have preceded me and 
also the equal debt, in another form, which I 
owe to the home of my fathers—my place of 
nativity. 
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are familiar. There are a few now living who 
knew him well, many of you as children 
remember him, but very few of you can 
appreciate the filial pride which I take in him 
and in his modest career. We all feel that 
our parents have superlative virtues but after 
many years of activity in many walks of life, 
associated with men of all professions, occupa- 
tions, and character, I am qualified to say to 
you that I have never known a finer character 
or one whose manly, gentle, sweet life could 
furnish a better example for those who were 
‘fortunate enough to have him for an ancestor. 

Four generations of the Weeks family have 
lived in this town and mingled their bones 
with its soil, including my great-uncle, Major 
John Wingate Weeks, for whom I was named, 


Systems of transportation are the arteries 
which keep in operation our complex indus- 
trial life. When these become impaired or 
are not thoroughly constructed or equipped 
the effect on the body politic is similar to the 
action which hardening of the arteries has on 
the human system. The correctness of this 
statement could not be better illustrated 
than to note the changes which have come in 
the last one hundred and fifty years in local 
transportation facilities and the resulting 
effect they have had on the prosperity of this 
section. If there are those who have not a 
clear conception of the difficulties in traveling 
from one locality in this part of the country 
to another when it was originally settled they 
can easily obtain the experience which will be 
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a complete demonstration. Go into the 
uncut spruce forest anywhere in Cods County 
and especially in those places where there is 
thick undergrowth, and you will find a con- 
dition which was practically uniform from 
Charlestown, one hundred miles south on 
the Connecticut River, to this village when 
Ruth Page came here in 1764. 

For many years thereafter the only roads 
to Lancaster, whether the traveler came via 
the Connecticut River route or by the way of 
the White Mountain Notch, were blazed lines. 
Most of those who came during this period 
walked, though, of course, the weaker ones rode 
horseback. The conditions requiring this form 
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member seeing one which had been used by 
some of .the earlier settlers. This luxury, 
which might be compared with our bicycles 
built for two or the motor cycle with its side 
attachment, was an extension saddle, the 
woman using it riding on the saddle behind 
the man. 

Twenty-five years after the settlement 
came the early dirt or corduroy roads, rough 
and difficult but enabling the use of wheeled 
vehicles. At first only the two-wheel “shay” 
and ox carts could be used, followed in 1822 
by the first«feur-wheel vehicles. These had 
wooden springs and we can easily imagine 
the discomforts in traveling over rough roads 
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of transportation and the hardships attending 
it are well illustrated by the trip of Phoebe 
Dustin Spaulding in 1769. She spent two 
days and a night on the road from Haverhill 
to Lancaster, carrying her young babe in her 
arms, sleeping on the ground where night 
overtook them and reaching the settlement 
~ at Lancaster as night closed in on the second 
day. Mrs. Spaulding was the mother of the 
well-known Spaulding family which has fur- 
nished so many excellent citizens to this com- 
munity. 

This rude system of transportation contin- 
ued many years, the first improvement, not 
in the roads, but in the equipment, being the 
adoption of the pillion used during the first 
hundred years of the life of the town.. I re- 


in a wagon constructed in that way; in fact, 
wagons of this general character, though 
somewhat improved as time went on, con- 
tinued to be the best the community could 
afford until about ninety years after the set- 
tlement of the town. 

My father has told me that in his younger 
days he took part in the pungsleigh cavalcades 
which carried the products of the farmers of 
this community to Portland, a little more 
than one hundred miles away, and that it 
generally required five days to made the trip. 
The type of sleigh used for this purpose has 
disappeared, its peculiarity being that in- 
stead of sitting in the front of the sleigh to 
drive the horses the driver stood on an exten- 
sion at the rear end. 
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With the advent of vehicles with leather 
and metal springs there developed a good road- 
building spirit similar to that which we have 
seen in recent years, because it was seen that 
better roads were necessary in order to insure 
the adoption and use of the most up-to-date 
wagons and carriages. The later progressive 
steps, like the coming of the railroad in 1870, 
the changes in methods of road construction 
undertaken twenty-five years ago, and the 
State roads of today are familiar to most of us. 

The end in improvement is not yet. One 
hundred and fifty years ago it required at 
least two weeks to communicate with Boston 
and get a reply; for many years after the con- 
struction of telegraph lines, installed in 1866, 
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with your family on the China Coast, getting a 
reply in a comparatively few minutes. 

One hundred and fifty years ago it required 
at least five days to reach either the Atlantic 
Coast through the Notch or the Charlestown 
settlement on the Connecticut. What would 
Emmons Stockwell, the pioneer, have said if 
he had been told that in one hundred and fifty 
years in traveling by highway one would be 
able to make the trip from Number 10 to 
Lancaster in the same number of hours which 
it took him days to cover the same distance? 
What would the good citizens of the year 1814 
have said if they had been told that the as- 
sessed value of the automobiles in this town 
in one hundred years would be as great or 
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we could make the same communication in 
an hour or less, and by telephone we do it in a 
few minutes. Now the wireless towers in 
Washington pick up the ticking of a clock in 
the Eifel tower in Paris, and the Naval Observ- 
atory, by using the wireless, sends the time 
to all sections of the country east of the Rock- 
ies and the mariner catches the time as it is 
sent broadcast, assuring him that his chronom- 
eter has not changed since his journey was 
undertaken and therefore his location can not 
be mistaken. The airmen travel with ease 
sixty miles an hour, and you may confidently 
look forward to the day when you will break- 
fast in Lancaster, make the trip to Boston, 
complete the business which has called you 
and return to your family at the usual supper 
hour, or, if occasion requires, communicate 
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greater than the assessed valuation of all its 
property at that time. What would the resi- 
dents of fifty years ago have said if they had 
been told they could take their breakfast at 
the usual hour in Boston and reach Lancaster 
in good time for supper of the same day 
traveling over highways instead of by rail- 
road. 

What changes since the days, which those 
of us in middle life recal!, when those modern 
jehus, Free Beede, Jim Pool, and Wat Lind- 
sey drove the stages from Littleton to Lan- 
caster, leaving the former town on the arrival 
of the train from Boston and reaching Lan- 
caster about midnight, sixteen to eighteen 
hours from the Metropolis, Beede enlivening 
the long trip with songs and all of them mak- 
ing the trip seem shorter with their gossip and 
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interesting comment. How many times I 
have been wakened as the stage passed my 
father’s house by hearing Beede’s wonderful 
voice which all Lancaster loved to hear—even 
when they had the best talent from Boston 
taking part in musical conventions—singing 
that nearly forgotten song, the first lines of 
which were: 
“They tell me of that sunny South 
They say ’tis passing fair.” 
Before there were roads this was a commu- 
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nity living within itself, which necessarily 
meant restriction to home products and abso- 
lute necessities and it was not until the middle 
of the nineteenth century that the cost of 
conveying the products to market did not 
practically absorb their value. 

Until the days of those admirable mer- 
chants Royal Joslin and Richard P. Kent, no 
merchant in this town was financially suc- 
cessful, the reason being that there was little 
actual money in circulation and that con- 
ducting business necessitated barter, it being 
necessary to accept the products raised by the 
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farmers in exchange for the goods sold to 
them. These transactions could not be com- 
pleted until the farm products were sold so 
that necessarily the people were poor and 
the difficulties of transporting to the market 
at Portland frequently caused material loss 
in the value of the products shipped on ac- 
count of delays due to impassable roads. 

As late as 1323 the Gazetteer for New 
Hampshire said of the people of this region: 


“They are poor and for aught that appears 
to the contrary must always remain so, as 
they may be deemed actual trespassers on 
that part of creation destined by its author 
for the residence of bears, wolves, moose and 
other animals of the forest.” 


This exaggerated depreciation of the people 
of this town and their poverty is not unlike 
what we are apt to hear at this time by those 
pessimists who see little good in the times in 
which they live and the changing conditions 
which are really improving. I have confi- 
dence in the belief that the changes made in 
the prosperity of this town due to the advent 
of the stage-coach and the four-wheel vehicle 
and later the railroads will be duplicated in 
the great improvement to the roads resulting 
from the coming of the automobile, and that 
where twenty-five years ago one person came 
to the White Mountain section for pleasure 
purposes, in the immediate future a hundred 
will come, will spend their money here Jiber- 
ally, wiJl furnish a market for the products 
of the soil and will give this region renewed 
and enduring prosperity. These hills, and 
the many reasons which have brought people 
here for one hundred years, have not and will 
not change; these attractions in the future will 
be the same as in the past. The leisure class 
increases from year to year and this commu- 
nity will be benefited by its coming and by 
the reduction in the cost of getting its 
products to the market—a_ self-evident 
proposition. 

What would the writer of the criticism to 
which I have referred say if he could have 
lived to have seen conditions as represented in 
this town today? I suppose, as has been 
usually the case in the past, that many will 
say we have no great industry, and that there 
is not much going on. I have heard that said 
by my friends for forty years but let me point 
out to you what has happened in these forty 
years as is evidenced by the increase in the 
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surplus wealth of the town and community. 
I remember as a boy that there was but one 
bank in Codés County—the Lancaster Savings 
Bank—and that it then had about $200,000 
in deposits. The population of Cods County, 
with the exception of the city of Berlin, has 
not increased materially in the intervening 
time, and there have not come into the county 
—again excepting Berlin—industries which 
would draw to it much wealth, and yet in- 
stead of there being just one bank in the 
county there are now a dozen banks and in- 
stead of the total deposits of the county being 
$200,000 the total investments in bank shares 
and deposits of this town are substantially ten 
times that amouut. In other words, the 
writer of the criticism which appeared in the 
New Hampshire Gazetteer, if he could have 
lived until today, would have found a million 
dollars in the Lancaster Banks for every one 
hundred thousand dollars found there forty 
years ago, and I am informed that the banks 
of other towns in the county have as much or 
more. I think this is a conclusive argument 
that there has been thrift and frugality and 
prosperity among the people of this town, so 
that those who are apt to be influenced by the 
pessimist holding up to them pictures of the 
prosperity of other sections of our country 
should discount these complaints and reply 
that the growth in wealth and prosperity and 
comforts, which has come to this town in the 
last forty years, has exceeded many times over 
that which came in the first one hundred years 
of the town’s existence and this vested wealth 
has been parallel to and coincident with in- 
creased facilities in transportatior. 

While I have said that the town has not 
had many illustrious sons yet its average has 
been high in all walks of life and especially 
so in the case of the legal profession. The 
town’s first lawyer was Richard Claire Everett, 
who settled here in 1793, married a daughter 
of the town, and lived and died in the house at 
the corner of High and Main streets, now 
known as the Cross House. He was a man 
of character and ability who developed a very 
considerable practice, which increased rapidly 
with the growth of the community. He was 
the forerunner of a bar which has included 
among its members men of great legal attain- 
ments. 

Forty years ago it had among its active at- 
torneys the Heywoods; the Fletchers; Ray, 
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Drew & Jordan; Hon. William Burns, Judge 
William 8. Ladd, Hon. Jacob Benton; Hon. 
Benjamin F. Whidden, George A. Cossitt and 
immediately before and after that time other 
men who attained distinction in their profes- 
sion. It is very unusual to find in these days 
of compromise and tendency to settle suits 
more than two or three lawyers of the first class 
in a town of this size. There will be general 
agreement that the men to whom I have re- 
ferred formed one of the most unusual bars 
that could be found anywhere in the United 
States in such a community. 
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Lancaster has furnished its quota, more 
than its quota, to every war in which our 
country has been engaged since the founda- 
tion of the town—very few to be sure in the 
great war which made us a nation because 
there were not many here available for that 
purpose—but if one doubts the ready response 
to the call of our country’s suppori in other 
times he has but to look at the list of names on 
the monument in Centennial Park where he 
will find that there was scarcely one of the 
older families which has not contributed of its 
number to the contests in which our country 
has been engaged. The records show that 
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two of the seventeen males who were then 
residents took part in the Revolutionary War; 
that the company which Captain John Win- 
gate Weeks led into the War of 1812 included 
143 men, all coming from this section, and 
that when volunteers were called for in 1861, 
five per cent of the voting population had en- 
listed at the close of the second day. Among 
these there may have been no military genius, 
but there was at least one son whose career in 
the Civil War should send a thrill of pride 
through every loyal native of this town. I 
refer, of course, to Colonel Edward E. Cross, 
the gallant commander of the Fifth New 
Hampshire Regiment in the Civil War, a regi- 
ment which in proportion to its numbers en- 
gaged lost more men during its career than 
any regiment in the northern armies. For 
more than two years it was led by this intrepid 
and adventuresomespirit who was always in the 
fight, and in the fight until the finish. His 
service warranted his expecting and hoping 
for the star of a Generalship; indeed, he was 
serving as a Brigadier General in command of 
a brigade when killed in the wheat field at the 
foot of Little Round Top in the battle of 
Gettysburg where eighty-eight of our one 
hundred eighty-two men of his old regiment 
were killed or wounded in the evening of 
the second day of that great battle. If he 
had been spared to continue his career to the 
end of the war he would easily have estab- 
lished himself as one of the most successful 
non-professional soldiers of that great conflict. 
So to him and to all others who have taken 
part in national contests we may this day ac- 
claim our satisfaction that, when the supreme 
test has required it, the sons of Lancaster have 
always been ready for the sacrifice. 

The character of this town and the success 
of its people as well as of large numbers who 
have gone to other localities is due to the 
Lancaster Academy and the training which 
our youth has been given within its walls. 
It was elementary and it was not without 
breaks and temporary failures but it is worth 
noting in this day of systematic and all com- 
prehensive schoolteaching that the graduates 
of this school have met with unusual success 
in every section of the Union, competing 
with the graduates of more famous schools 
and colleges. Its alumni are here in large 
numbers. An association has been formed 
which with other interests should work to 
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keep the schools of this town up to the best 
standards and let us hope that the results 
will be equal to those of the past. 

Those who came as the first settlers to 
Lancaster were firm believers that govern- 
ment should be based upon morality and 
religious sentiment; that the good Christian 
is naturally a good citizen and, therefore, 
among the first things they did was to estab- 
lish a church and call to it Parson Willard 
who, for many years, was the religious and 
moral leader of this town. Such a man may 
stamp his individuality not only on those 
who are directly in contact with him but upon 
the whole community. We see today, even 
in a time when there are multitudinous in- 
terests which take the time of men, women 
and children, some men who, by their conduct 
and example, are exercising a strong influence 
upon those with whom they are brought in 
contact. As time has gone on other churches 
have been organized in the town; new divisions, 
incident to creed and methods, have been 
emphasized by separate places of worship 
and a long line of excellent men have filled 
their pulpits. But I believe that a better 
day has come in matters relating to religious 
activities. There is a distinct movement 
toward concentration of effort. Men still 
insist on their particular faith as the one best 
suited to the religious requirements of the 
community, but the age of hostile criticism 
and doubt because others do not agree with 
them is passing away and a better day is 
coming when we shall all recognize the funda- 
mentals of a Christian life and modify or 
entirely remove our faith in creeds and dog- 
mas. 

Those who first came to the town gave to it 
such a substantial character that there was a 
permanence and stability in the settlement 
even from the building of the first log cabin, 
and that general air of satisfaction and happi- 
ness, cleanliness, and respectable appearance, 
which the town has always had, ‘s maintained 
with undiminished excellence down to and 
including the present day. Where will you 
see better ordered streets, better maintained 
houses and surroundings, more beautiful 
trees, a more general air of thrift and comfort 
and the plenty which is sufficient to drive 
away the possibility of want than inthis town? 
To be sure, there are no palaces here; there is 
nothing extraordinary in architecture or in 
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any of the qualities which go to make up a 
New England village, but there is that 
general average of completeness in all that 
is necessary, which can not be excelled in any 
similar community. 

The town has not only done this but it has 
sent into many other communities its sons 
and daughters, some of whom have returned 
here today to join in this celebration, hun- 
dreds of whom are worthy and important 
members of some othercommunity, continuing 
the habits of life which they haveacquired here 
and bringing to their adopted homes the best 
elements of these surroundings. 

Occasionally one of them has in some de- 
gree excelled his fellowmen in the accumula- 
tion of money, or in important position which 
he may have obtained, or in some other de- 
partment of Jife. There may be among 
those who have remained, and who have 
seemed to have lived a more reserved or at 
least a quieter life, who may think at times 
that they have not accomplished as much in 


the world’s affairs as they might have done ~ 


if they had gone to other fields. I want to say 
to them, if there are such in this presence, 
that success in life is not important position, 
it is not the accumulation of money, it is not 
doing important and prominent things in any 
capacity, but it is doing the best you can with 
the material you have at your disposal, in 
whatever surroundings you may find yourself, 
and those who have gone to other fields—a 
distinguished example of whom has just passed 
from the stage of life—the late Henry W. 
Denison, for many years the adviser of the 
Japanese Government in all of that Govern- 
ment’s foreign affairs, the last American 
citizen to be retained in an important place 
by that government, and all others like him 
who have seemed to do more important 
things than you have accomplished have 
simply done the best they could and have 
made the fullest use of the opportunities 
which have come to them. If you have done 
the same in this community; if you have 
brought up your family as God-fearing loyal 
citizens; if you have done your part to make 
this community as good a place in which fo live 
as it was when you joined it or even to better 
the conditions which you originally found, 
then you are entitled to the same credit and 
should be as happy in the consciousness of 
having done as well as he who has seemed to 
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accomplish more in other fields. All of us 
have a bit of envy in our natures but envy is 
never justifiable and position in life is the 
last reason why we should envy our fellow- 
men. 

Regard for or pride in ancestry may be an 
evidence of a tendency to depend upon repu- 
tation rather than upon works, but a suitable 
regard for ancestors and the example which 
they have set must be, I think, an incentive to 
better living and doing. What sense can be 
stronger than the feeling that we are worthy 
of those who have preceded us and what will 
cause us to perform our duties more efficiently 
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than the thought that we are continuing the 
excellent policies of those who have gone 
before us. But the people of this community 
should not be satisfied to maintain what was 
done under adverse conditions, but should, 
under the conditions which now exist, make 
it a better place in which to live even than 
they who builded could have anticipated. 
Changes in methods of living and facilities 
for doing are so gradual, looking from one 
year to another, that we hardly appreciate 
how much better we are provided for than 
were even those of a few years ago. 

It should give the people of Lancaster no 
concern that its growth has been slow. This 
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condition might have been obviated perhaps 
by the establishment of industries requiring 
the bringing here of a class of undesirable 
people. There is no satisfaction in mere 
bigness; it may be the antithesis of greatness. 
Such growth as has come to this town has not 
changed its character which is what makes a 
community great. 

Very few of us who are present today will 
be present to join in the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement of this town, but 
we may hope that those who follow us, who 
will conduct and take part in that celebration, 
may find much that makes this a better world 
in which to live and in recalling our actions 
and efforts will be able to say that we lived up 
‘to our obligations as good citizens and that 
they will be able to recount many changes 
similar to those which have made the imme- 
diate past the most fruitful and progressive 
period in the world’s history. Let us hope 
that they will see that we contributed to the 
cause of good government and to religious 
liberty and that we were insistent in promot- 
ing any cause which would make better the 
condition of man and his surroundings. 
Then they will look back upon us with the 
same feeling of gratitude and appreciation 
which we feel for those who have preceded us. 

This is a period of great changes in Nations 
as well as smaller communities; it is a period 
of experimenting in governmental and in 
social problems. Much of this is the undi- 
gested production of impractical minds. Some 
of it will result in improving conditions, if for 
no other reason because it will mean the 
replacing of old worn-out methods with mod- 
ern methods fitted to the special conditions 
which prevail. There is no occasion for 
Lancaster to become a political or social 
experimental station. On the contrary it 
may well abstain from changes until the 
propcsed procedure has been tested by time 
and usage elsewhere. Then and only then 
should you give up what has served you well 
in the past. Why should you follow any 
other course. You are remote from the 
great activities, unaffected by the seething, 
fermenting thought which is so prevalent in 
all large communities. You can or should 
view the great questions which are agitating 
mankind dispassionately and wisely. You 
have every agency necessary for the promo- 
tion of health, comfort and real happiness; 
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you are intelligent, charitable, religious and 
your history is one of happy memories and 
sane performances. All nature smiles on this 
town. Let us be satisfied that these condi- 
tions are sound, that they should be protected, 
and Jet us put ourselves to the task of making 
this an even better place in which to live so 
that in fifty years when our children celebrate 
the two hundredth anniversary they may say 
our fathers and mothers were worthy of those 
who went before. They made the time, they 
controlled the great trust, one of peace, of 
prosperity, of honor, and we cannot do better 
than to emulate such an example. 

Speaking for myself, my affection for this 
town and my old friends who have lived here 
or who live here now, lessening in numbers, as 
they are from year to year, has never dimin- 
ished and when the time comes that I hope 
in my declining days to have an opportunity 
to enjoy the leisure which comes to all of us 
after the activities of life and that I may have 
the good fortune to spend many days in your 
midst with only the desire that I can be a 
good citizen with your good citizens and 
enjoy these surroundings a part of the time 
as you residents should do all the time. 





HON. IRVING W. DREW 


Irving Webster Drew, long known 
as one of the most brilliant lawyers 
in the State, son of Amos Webster 
and Julia Esther (Lovering) Drew, 
was born at Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire, January 8, 1845. He fitted for 
college at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, and graduated at Dart- 
mouth in the class of 1870. He stud- 
ied law in the office of Ray & Ladd, 
at Lancaster, and was admitted to 
the bar in November, 1871. William 
S. Ladd, having been appointed a 
Judge of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
Mr. Drew succeeded him as a mem- 
ber of the firm, Ray & Drew. In 
1873 the firm became Ray, Drew & 
Heywood. In 1876, Chester B. Jor- 
dan succeeded Mr. Heywood. The 
firm remained Ray, Drew & Jor- 
dan until 1882, when Philip Carpen- 
ter became a partner of Ray, Drew, 
Jordan & Carpenter. Mr. Ray was 
elected to Congress in 1880 and re- 
tired from the firm in 1884, Mr. Car- 
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penter in 1885. From this time this 
law firm was known as Drew & Jordan 
until 1893, when William P. Buckley 
was taken into partnership. The 
firm continued Drew, Jordan & Buck- 
ley until 1901, when Merrill Shurtleff 
entered the firm. The name _ re- 
mained Drew, Jordan, Buckley & 
Shurtleff until the death of Mr. Buck- 
ley, January 10, 1906. The following 
March George F. Morris became a 
partner. Mr. Jordan retired January, 
1910. For three years the firm name 
was Drew, Shurtleff & Morris. In 
1913, Eri C. Oakes was admitted to 
the present firm of Drew, Shurtleff, 
Morris & Oakes. 

Mr. Drew’s career as a lawyer has 
been long and successful. During 
forty-two years of active practice he 
has devoted his best powers to the 
profession which he loves and honors. 
He was admitted to all the Federal 
Courts in 1877. A loyal member of 
the New Hampshire Bar Association, 
he was elected president at its annual 
meeting in 1899. 

Mr. Drew has been actively inter- 
ested in politics, State and National. 
He was chosen delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Conventions of 1880 
at Cincinnati, and 1892 and 1896 at 
Chicago. But when William J. Bryan 
was nominated for President on a free 
silver platform, he became a Repub- 
lican. He was a member of the State 
Constitutional Conventions of 1902 
and 1912. He was commissioned 
Major of the third Regiment, New 
Hampshire National Guard, in 1876 
and served three years. 

Mr. Drew has been much interested 
in the business affairs of his town and 
state. During the great contest be- 
tween the Boston & Maine and Con- 
cord Railroads, in 1887, he suggested 
to George Van Dyke that there was 
an opportunity to secure the building 
of the Upper Coés Railroad. At the 
organization of this railroad in 1887, 
he was made a director and was 
elected president in 1909. He was also 
for some years a director of the Here- 
ford Railroad. For many years a 
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trustee of the Siwooganock Guaranty 
Savings Bank, Mr. Drew was made 
its president in 1891. Since its organ- 
ization he has been director of the 
Lancaster National Bank. He has 
been a trustee and the president of the 
Lancaster Free Library for many 
years, and always an enthusiastic 
supporter of churches, schools and 
other town and state institutions. He 
is a member of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, a Knight Templar 
in the Masonic Order, and an Odd 
Fellow. 

On August 12, 1914, at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundred fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the town of 
Lancaster, New Hampshire, Mr. 
Drew, as ‘President of the Day,” 
presided at the commemorative exer- 
cises and at the ceremony of the un- 
veiling of the memorial to the founder 
of the town. 

Mr. Drew’s home since he began 
the study and practice of the law has 
been at Lancaster. He married No- 
vember 4, 1869, Caroline Hatch Mer- 
rill, daughter of Sherburne Rowell and 
Sarah Blackstone (Merrill) Merrill, of 
Colebrook. Of their four children, a 
son, Pitt Fessenden Drew, and a 
daughter, Sally (Drew) Hall, wife of 
Edward Kimball Hall, survive. 


HON. JOHN W. WEEKS 


John W. Weeks, United States Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who was the 
leading speaker on the occasion of 
Lancaster’s one hundred fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration, is one of the most 
distinguished natives of the town be- 
ing a great-grandson of that Capt. 
John Weeks, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion and a descendant, in the fourth 
generation, of Leonard Weeks, who 
was a resident of Portsmouth in 1656, 
and subsequently settled in that por- 
tion of the town now Greenland, where 
the family has always been prominent, 
who located in Lancaster in 1786. 
John W. Weeks, the eldest son of 
Capt. John, became prominent in 
military and public affairs. He 
served with distinction in the War of 
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1812, and was a Representative in 
Congress from 1829 to 1833. The 
second son, James Brackett, was a 
successful farmer, taking due pride 
in his occupation, exercising a gener- 
ous hospitality, and rearing a large 
family, of whom two sons became 
leading citizens of the town and 
county. These were James W. and Wil- 
liam D. Weeks. The latter was a 
farmer, on the old homestead, a man 
of the highest character, who held the 
full confidence of the people and was 
called to many positions of trust and 
responsibility, the last being that of 
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he pursued till 1885, when he became 
a member of the firm of Hornblower 
& Weeks, bankers and brokers, con- 
tinuing till 1913. He served ten 
years in the Massachusetts Naval 
Brigade, the last six years as com- 
mander, and also served during the 
Spanish American War, in the volun- 
teer Navy, as commander of the 
Second Division United States Auxil- 
iary Naval Force, on the Atlantic Coast. 
He was an alderman of the City of 
Newton, Mass., where he has his 
home, from 1900 to 1902 inclusive, 
and mayor of the city in 1903 and 
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Judge of Probate for Cods County, 


which he held from 1876 till his death : 


in 1885. He married, in 1848, Miss 
Mary Helen Fowler, and they had 
three children, a daughter and two 
sons. 

JoHn W. WEEKS, eldest son of Wil- 
liam D. and Mary Helen (Fowler) 
Weeks, was born in Lancaster, April 
11, 1860. He was educated in the 
Lancaster schools, and at the United 
States Naval Academy, graduating 
from the latter in 1881. He served 
two years as midshipman in the Navy, 
resigning in 1883 when he took up the 
profession of a civil engineer. This 


1904. He was elected to the National 
House of Representatives in Novem- 
ber, 1904, and four times successively 
reélected. January 14, 1913, he was 
elected by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature as United States Senator, for 
sIx years, to succeed Winthrop Mur- 
ray Crane, and has already taken 
high rank in that body. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Banking 
and Currency, Coast Defences, Con- 
servation of National Resources, For- 
est Preservation and the Protection 
of Game, Indian Depredations, Phil- 
ippines, Post Offices and Post Roads 
and Public Health and National 
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Quarantine. As a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
he was active in the perfection of the 
Banking and Currency Act, passed at 
the present session, to which he gave 
his support. 

Mr. Weeks was chairman of the 
Massachusetts Republican State 
Convention in 1895, and a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Naval Academy in 1896. He 
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of 1812, and the Spanish American 
War, the Cincinnati and the Military 
Order of Foreign Wars. 

In 1885 he married Martha A., 
daughter of the late Hon. John G. 
Sinclair of Bethlehem. They have 
two children, Katharine Sinclair and 
Charles Sinclair. 

Mr. Weeks has a fine summer resi- 
dence on the summit of Mount Pros- 
pect in Lancaster. 


Hon. Ossian Ray 


has been president of the Newtonville 
Trust Company, and vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Boston. 
He is a Unitarian in religion, and is 
a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, the University Club of 
Boston, Army and Navy Club, Chevy 
Chase Club, Metropolitan Club, 
Country Club of Brookline, Exchange 
Club of Boston, and the Societies of 
the Sons of the: Revolution, the War 


HON. OSSIAN RAY 


A leading citizen of Lancaster, and 
one of the foremost lawyers of New 
Hampshire for many years, was 
Ossian Ray, a native of Hinesburg, 
Vt., born December 13, 1835. He 
was educated at the academies in 
Irasburg and Derby, Vt., and com- 
menced the study of law with Jesse 
Cooper of Irasburg, but went to 
Lancaster in 1854, where he taught 
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school and continued his studies, being 
admitted to the bar, and commencing 
general practice in 1857. He devoted 
himself earnestly to his profession, 
gaining many clients, and established 
a successful practice. 

Politically he was a Republican and 
was prominent in public and political 
affairs. He was solicitor for Codés 
County from 1862 to 1872, and a 
representative in the Legislature from 
Lancaster in 1868 and 1869. He was 
a delegate in the National Republican 
Convention in 1872. In 1879 he was 
appointed United States district at- 
torney for New Hampshire, but re- 
signed in December of the following 
year to enter the United States House 
of Representatives to which he had 
been elected to fill the unexpired 
term of Evarts W. Farr of Littleton, 
deceased. He was reélected to the 
Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Con- 
gresses, and, upon the expiration of 
the latter term, resumed his legal 
practice as head of the firm of Ray, 
Drew & Jordan. 

In his professional work Mr. Ray 
was industrious, energetic, persistent 
and eminently successful. As a citi- 
zen he was public spirited, broad- 
minded and progressive. He read 
widely, outside of professional lines, 
and: was thoroughly familiar with 
general literature. 

Mr. Ray was twice married: first 
to Miss Alice A. Fling of West 
Stewartstown, March 2, 1856, and 
after her death, to Mrs. Sally E. 
(Small) Burnside, by whom he was 
survived at his death, January 28, 
1892, with a son and daughter by 
each marriage. 


HON. ALBERT R. SAVAGE 


Hon. Albert Russell Savage, of 
Auburn, Me., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of that State, who 
was the second speaker on the Anni- 
versary programme, giving an address 
of much historical value and interest, 
is the second New Hampshire man to 
occupy the distinguished judicial posi- 
tion he now holds, the late Chief 
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Justice Appleton of the same tribunal, 
having been born and reared in the 
town of New Ipswich. 

Judge Savage, though not a native 
of the town, was essentially a Lan- 
caster boy, his father, Charles W. 
Savage, and his mother, who was 
Eliza M. Clough, being natives, and 
returning to Lancaster from Ryegate, 
Vt., where Albert R. was born Decem- 
ber 8, 1847, in 1856. Here he at- 
tended the common school, in old 
District No. 7, and subsequently the 
Lancaster Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1867. Entering Dart- 
mouth College in the autumn of the 
latter year, he graduated from that 
institution with the class of 1871, 
among his classmates being Melvin 
O. Adams of Boston, the late Alfred 
T. Batchelder of Keene, ex-Speaker 
Alvin Burleigh of Plymouth, ex- 
United States District Attorney 
Charles W. Hoitt of Nashua, the late 
lamented Prof. Charles F. Richard- 
son, Judge Jonathan Smith of the 
Second Massachusetts District Court — 
and Warren Upham, scientist and 
historian, Secretary and Librarian of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 

Following graduation he taught at 
Northwood, N. H., and Northfield, 
Vt., until 1875, meanwhile pursuing 
the study of law. In the latter year 
he located in Auburn, Me., where he 
commenced practice, and continued 
with marked success. He served as 
attorney for Androscoggin County 
from 1881 to 1885, and as Judge of 
Probate from 1885 to 1889. He was 
chosen mayor of Auburn in 1889, and 
réelected in 1890 and 1891. In the 
latter year he was elected to the Maine 
House of Representatives and again 
in 1893, being chosen Speaker of the 
House for that session. From 1895 to 
1897 he was a member of the State 
Senate, and in the latter year was 
appointed an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court; reappointed 
in 1904 and again in 1911. In 1913 


he was made Chief Justice, which po- 
sition he now holds. 
Judge Savage received the honor- 
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ary degree of L.L.D. from Bates 
College in 1897; was similarly honored 
by Bowdoin in 1909, and by Dart- 
mouth, his alma mater, in 1911. 

He was united in marriage, in 1871, 
with Miss Nellie H. Hale of Lunen- 
burgh, Vt., who was also a graduate of 
Lancaster Academy. Their three chil- 
dren died, respectively in 1875, 1896, 
and 1911, and Mrs. Savage in 1912. 


HON. CHESTER B. JORDAN 


Chester Bradley Jordan, one of 
New Hampshire’s most eminent citi- 
zens, was born in Colebrook, N. H., 
October 15, 1839. He was son of 
Johnson Jordan, born in Plainfield, 
N. H., April 8, 1798, and Minerva 
Buel Jordan, born in Hebron, Conn., 
July 19, 1801. His early life was 
filled with work and study. He at- 
tended the public school in boyhood, 
and in 1860 he entered Colebrook 
Academy. Later he attended Kim- 
ball Union Academy at Meriden, 
where he graduated in 1866. He 
taught school many terms. In 1865-7 
he was superintendent of schools in 
Colebrook, and in 1867 was a select- 
man of that town. In 1868 he was 
made clerk of the courts for Coés 
County and removed to Lancaster, 
serving until 1874. He had com- 
menced the study of law, and con- 
tinued after leaving the clerkship, 
with Hon. William 8. Ladd, and with 
Ray, Drew and Heywood. He was 
admitted to the New Hampshire bar 
in November, 1875, and to practice 
in the United States Courts in 1881. 
In May, 1876, he became a law part- 
ner with Ray & Drew in the firm of 
Ray, Drew & Jordan. In 1882 the 
firm became Ray, Drew, Jordan & 
Carpenter. In 1883 the firm became 
Drew, Jordan & Carpenter. Later it 
was Drew & Jordan; then it became 
Drew, Jordan & Buckley; then Drew, 
Jordan, Buckley & Shurtleff. Upon 
the death of Mr. Buckley it was 
changed to Drew, Jordan & Shurtleff, 
and later it became Drew, Jordan, 
Shurtleff & Morris. Mr. Jordan re- 
tired from practice January 1, 1910. 
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He was an ardent Republican and 
participated in all political campaigns. 
In 1870 he became interested in the 
Coés Republican and for a time was its 
editor. He contributed political and 
historical articles to the Boston Jour- 
nal and Concord Monitor. He also 
wrote several articles for the New 
Hampshire Historical Society and the 
Coés and Grafton Bar Association. 
He had been interested in every na- 
tional campaign since and including 
the campaign of 1852. In 1880 he 
was chosen a representative from Lan- 
caster, and was made Speaker of the 
House, which was a very strong, capa- 
ble body of legislators. He was 
chairman of the Republican State 
Convention in 1882, and won great 
applause by his management of the 
Currier and Hale antagonists. In 
1886 he was nominated for Senator in 
the Coés District, but was defeated. 
He ran again for the Senate in 1896, 
when William J. Bryan was the candi- 
date of the Democratic party for 
president, on the platform favoring 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and was elected, and after- 
wards chosen President of the Senate. 
In 1901-2 he was elected Governor. 
He was given the honorary degree of 
L.L.D. by Dartmouth College in 
1901, and B.S. by the New Hamp- 
shire College the same year. He was 
offered a position on Governor Harri- 
man’s staff in 1867, which he declined. 
He was a member of Governor Straw’s 
staff in 1872. In 1883 he was made 
an honorary member of the Webster 
Historical Society, and in 1884 an 
honorary member of the Seventh New 
Hampshire Veterans Association. He 
was for several years vice-president of 
the Grafton and Coés Bar Association. 
He was Clerk of the Upper Coés Rail- 
road from its organization until 1913. 
He was a member of Evening Star 
Lodge of Masons at Colebrook, and of 
North Star Chapter at Lancaster. 
He married Ida R. Nutter, July 19, 
1879. They had four children—Rox- 
ana Minerva, born January 19, 1882, 
Hugo, born May 26, 1884, died May 2, 
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1886; Gladstone, born May 15, 1888, 
and Chester Bradley, Jr., born Feb- 
ruary 15, 1892. 

Governor Jordan passed away at his 
home in Lancaster, Monday evening, 
August 24, after a long illness, in his 
seventy-fifth year, mourned and hon- 
ored by his fellow townsmen and the 
people of New Hampshire. His death 
closely followed that of another ex- 
governor of the State—John B. Smith 
of Hillsboro. 


HON. EDMUND SULLIVAN 


Born and reared in Lancaster, 
educated in its schools, familiar with 
its people and institutions, commenc- 
ing there the practice of his profession, 
and being withal a typical representa- 
tive of the sturdy and vigorous Irish- 
American element which has contrib- 
uted so largely to the growth and 
prosperity of this and most other 
flourishing New England towns, Ed- 
mund Sullivan, now a lawyer of 
Berlin and chairman of the New 
Hampshire Board of License Com- 
missioners, was appropriately assigned 
a place upon the speaking programme 
at the anniversary celebration and 
well acquitted himself in that position. 

Mr. Sullivan was born April 19, 
1865, the son of Florence and Marga- 
ret Sullivan, who emigrated to New 
Hampshire from the South of Ireland 
in 1847, and, ultimately settling in 
Lancaster, loyally identified them- 
selves with the interests of the town. 
He was educated in the public schools 
and at Lancaster Academy and, after 
completing his studies in the latter 
institution, entered upon the course 
of study in the Law Department of 
the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, graduating LL.B. in June, 

-1890, and being admitted to the 
Michigan bar the same year. After 
a short period of practice there, feeling 
that New Hampshire was a good state 
to return to, as well as to be born in, 
Mr. Sullivan came back to his native 
town, was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar, established an office 
and commenced practice in 1892. His 
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ability was soon recognized by his 
associates and the general public, and 
in the following year he formed a 
partnership with the late Hon. W. H. 
Shurtleff, which continued for several 
years. 

Naturally ambitious and aggressive, 
he finally sought a more active field 
for the exercise of his abiiities, and 
his attention was attracted to the 
hustling town of Berlin, then in the 
full flush of that wonderful process of 
development, which has placed it in 
the front rank among the rapidly 
growing cities of New England. Re- 
moving there in 1901, he soon entered 
into partnership with Daniel J. Daley, 
now mayor of that city, also a native 
of Lancaster and a _ representative 
Irish American, who had located there 
back in 1884, when the place was a 
mere straggling village. Both part- 
ners were wide awake, both profes- 
sionally and politically, and, both | 
being earnest Democrats, their efforts 
have been rewarded not only by a full 
measure of professional success, but 
by a decided change in the political 
status of the city, which from being 
overwhelmingly Republican has come 
to be substantially Democratic. 

Although an active and decided 
Democrat, Mr. Sullivan has never 
been an office seeker, and such public 
positions as he has held have come to 
him without solicitation on his part. 
He has been one of the auditors of 
Coés County since 1898. He also 
served for some time as a member of 
the Berlin Police Commission, but 
resigned therefrom when his strict 
ideas of administration were found 
out of harmony with the prevailing 
tendency. He was a delegate in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1912, 
from Berlin, and his wide knowledge 
of law and general familiarity with 
the needs of the State rendered him 
a valuable member of that important 
body. When the death of the late 
Judge John M. Mitchell left a vacancy 
on the bench of the Superior Court, 
Mr. Sullivan was widely mentioned 
as a fit man to fill the position, and of 
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his qualifications there was never 
ground for doubt, whatever might 
have been his action had the appoint- 
ment been given him. Upon the re- 
organization of the State License 
Commission, with a multiplicity of 
candidates for appointment thereon, 
Governor Felker wisely looked for a 
man to be chairman of the board 
whose character, ability and strict 
sense of duty, should be ample guar- 
anty of strict regard for the law and 
the public welfare. He finally named 
Mr. Sullivan for that position, and 
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In 1894 he married Miss Mary F. 
Kenyon of Boston, Mass., to which 
union there have been born a son and 
daughter—Harold and Miriam—each 
of whom is now pursuing a college 
course. 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. LADD 


Lancaster has had one judge of the 
Supreme Court, William Spencer 
Ladd, who was born in Dalton in 1830, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1855, and settled in Lancaster in 1867. 
While he was on the bench, from 1870 














Hon. William S. Ladd 


that he made no mistake is evidenced 
by the fact that men of the opposing 
party frankly admit that the law was 
never before so well enforced or the 
affairs of the office so well adminis- 
tered. 

Naturally Mr. Sullivan is a Cath- 
olic in his religious affiliation, and in 
his fraternal society membership he 
early allied himself with the Knights 
of Columbus, and also with the Elks, 
of both which orders he had ever been 
a staunch and active supporter, bear- 
ing his full share of the burdens, but 
seeking none of the honor. 


to 1876, he delivered opinions which 
attracted attention in this country 
and in England and markedly in- 
fluenced the common law of New 
Hampshire. In 1876 he again opened 
a law office in Lancaster, and enjoyed 
a large practice throughout the State. 
Dartmouth College conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1887. He died 
in 1891. 

Mrs. Mira Ladd, his wife, who is 
still living in Lancaster, was the 
daughter of Hiram A. Fletcher, one 
of Lancaster’s well-known lawyers 
in his time. Her great-great-grand- 
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father was Jonas Wilder, and her 
great-grandfather, Richard Claire 
Everett. Judge Ladd’s eldest son, 
Fletcher Ladd, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in 1884 and, after 
studying law in Germany and at the 
Harvard Law School, practiced for a 
time in Lancaster. In 1900 he was 
appointed by President Taft judge of 
the Supreme Court of the Philippines 
which position he held until a few 
months before his death in 1903. 
Another son William Palmer Ladd 
is now professor of Church history in 
the Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town, Conn. 
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When seventeen years of age Mr. 
Rowell went to Boston. For many 
years he was connected with the 
Boston Post. Later, he started an 
advertising agency with Horace Dodd 
as partner. In 1870 they dissolved 
partnership, and Mr. Rowell went to 
New York and opened an office in 
the Times Building, Printing House 
Square. The following is a quotation 
from the New England Magazine, 
commenting upon an article on Swit- 
zerland published after Mr. Rowell’s 
death and at the suggestion of the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, one of 
Mr. Rowell’s friends: 


George P. Rowell 


GEORGE P. ROWELL 

George Presbury Rowell was born 
in West Concord, Vt., in 1838. He 
was the only son of Samuel and Caro- 
line (Page) Rowell. When twelve 
years of age his father came to Lan- 
caster, and ever after this was the 
home he loved to remember. All his 
life he was more or less identified 
with its interests, and there was sel- 
dom ayear that he did not spend some 
time among the dearly loved hills. 


“It was with the deepest interest that we 
learned that the interesting articles on Swit- 
zerland, of which we are this month publish- 
ing the third and last instalment, were from 
the pen of the late George Presbury Rowell, 
founder of Printers’ Ink, Rowell’s “‘ American 
Newspaper Directory,” and up to the time of 
of his death one of the foremost advertising 
men in the country.” 


In 1906 he published ‘‘ Forty Years 
an Advertising Agent,” a book of 
fifty-two papers which made their 
first appearance in the pages of 
Printers’ Ink, where they were read 
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with such deep interest as to create a 
demand for them in a more per- 
manent form. 

“The book is the ripe experience of a 
cultured gentleman, who had become an 
expert in an important field.” 

“Mr. Rowell honored and dignified his 
subject because he was himself an honor to 
the work which he had chosen.” 


Mr. Rowell was twice married; 
first to Miss Sarah Eastman of 
Lancaster, by whom he had one 
daughter who survives him. Later 
he married Jennette Rigney Hallock 
of New York. 





~ 


George H. Emerson 


He was a memter in New York of 
the Union League Club, the Grolier 
Club, was a Patron of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, and a member 
of the Charity Organization Society. 

For many years he was the owner 
of Prospect Farm, near the village of 
Lancaster, N. H. Here he remod- 
elled an old farm house into an at- 
tractive summer home,which, with the 
unsurpassed view of the White Moun- 
tain and Franconia ranges, the fine 
sweep of lawn, the old-fashioned 
garden, made one of the delightful 
summer attractions of Lancaster. 
This was a dearly loved summer home, 
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only rivalled in his heart by Prospect 
Lodge on Christine Lake, where the 
Percy Summer Club, of which he was 
a member, continues to gather each 
year. 

This motto from Horace, which Mr. 
Rowell placed in his camp, voiced his 
sentiments: 


“Tn all the world no spot there is 
That wears for me a smile like this,” 


Mr. Rowell died August 28, 1908. 


GrorGcE H.EMERSON 

Born in 1844, died 1898. He 
founded the Lancaster Gazette in 1872, 
and afterward was Register of Pro- 
bate for Coés County eight years. 
He was secretary and treasurer of the 
New Hampshire Agricultural Asso- 
ciation for many years. He was a 


- clerk in the Treasury Department at 


Washington and an intimate friend 
of the late H. W. Denison, who was 
at the same time in the Custom De- 
partment. 


GEN. WILLIAM P. BUCKLEY 


An active and popular member of 
the legal fraternity in Lancaster for 
a number of years, and associated in 
partnership with Messrs. Drew and 
Jordan, was William P. Buckley, a 
native of Littleton, born February 22, 
1865. He graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in the class of 1887, 
with Phi Beta Kappa rank, and 
was also a member of the Sphinx 
Society. He studied law with Bing- 
ham, Mitchell & Batchellor of Little- 
ton, and soon after his admission to 
the bar removed to Lancaster, where 
he entered into the partnership above 
mentioned. He served as judge 
advocate general upon the staff of 
Governor Jordan, 1901-03, and was 
a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, from Lancaster, in 1903, 
serving on the Committee on the 
Judiciary and Liquor Laws. He was 
the author of the bill, enacted during 
that session, modifying the law in 
relation to the penalty for murder in 
the first degree, leaving the infliction 














GEN. WILLIAM P. BUCKLEY 
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of capital punishment in the discretion 
of the jury, in which piece of progres- 
sive legislation he took special pride. 
His sudden death, which occurred 
January 10, 1906, was deeply mourned 
by his legal associates and a large 
circle of friends. 

General Buckley married Elizabeth 
F. Drew of Dover, a popular teacher, 
who survives him, with a son and 
daughter. 
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and the State Normal School at Ran- 
dolph, Vt., graduating from the latter 
institution in January, 1885. He 
taught for a number of years in the 
towns of Vershire, Newbury and 
Concord, Vt., and the high schools at 
Wells River, Vt., and Woodsville, 
N. H. He also taught in a summer 
school for the instruction of teachers 
at Wells River, two seasons, and for 
four years was County Examiner of 





George F. Morris 


GEORGE F. MORRIS 


George Franklin Morris, of the law 
firm of Drew, Shurtleff, Morris & 
Oakes, was born in Vershire, Vermont, 
April 13, 1866, the son of Josiah S. 
and Lucina C. (Merrill) Morris, and 
the grandson of William M. and 
Esther P. (Southworth) Morris. He 
was educated in the common schools 
in Corinth, Vt., Corinth Academy, 


teachers for Orange County, Vt. 
During vacation periods he studied 
law with the firm of Smith & Sloane 
at Wells River and was admitted to 
the bar at Montpelier, Vt., in October, 
1891. Subsequently he was admitted 
to the bar in New Hampshire, and 
at once began the practice of his 
chosen profession at Lisbon, where 
he remained until’ March 19, 1906, 
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when he became a member of the 
law firm of Drew, Jordan, Shurtleff 
& Morris at Lancaster, where he has 
since resided. He represented the 
town of Lisbon in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1902 and in the legis- 
lature of 1905. He was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention from 
Lancaster in 1912. For four years, 
from 1899 to 1903, Mr. Morris was 
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ERI C. OAKES 


The junior member of Lancaster’s 
leading law firm—Eri C. Oakes—is 
a native of the town of Lisbon, born 
July 12, 1883. He was educated in 
the Lisbon public schools and at the 
New York University Law School, 
and was admitted to the bar in Decem- 
ber, 1904. He practiced his profes- 
sion in Lisbon and Littleton, but 





Eri C. Oakes 


County Solicitor for Grafton County. 
He has always been deeply interested 
in schools, and served several years on 
the board of education in Lisbon, and 
for the past six years has served in 
the same capacity in Lancaster. 

May 16, 1894, he married Lula J. 
Aldrich, of Lisbon, daughter of Charles 
and Persis (Hall) Aldrich. They 
have one son, Robert Hall Morris, 
born August 21, 1907. 





removed to Lancaster in 1912, be- 
coming a member of the firm of Drew, 
Shurtleff, Morris & Oakes. That he 
will do his full part in maintaining the 
reputation of this great firm is already 
manifest. 

Mr. Oakes held various town offices 
in Lisbon, and was a delegate from 
that town in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912. He is a member of 
the Masonic order. 
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GEORGE VAN DYKE 


Holding first rank among the so- 
called “lumber kings”’ of the “north 
country,” and for several years before 
his death, a resident of Lancaster, 
there were few more prominent figures 
in the community than George Van 
Dyke, born in Stanbridge, P. Q., the 
son of George and Abigail (Dixon) 
Van Dyke, both citizens of the United 
States. His school privileges were 
very limited, but he possessed the 
physical and_ intellectual strength 
which pushed him into the broadest 
and most active field of business life. 
At the age of fourteen he commenced 
work in the lumber forests on the 
Androscoggin River. By his intelli- 
gence and force of character he made 
himself so valuable to Adams Twitchell 
that he was advanced in his work, 
materially, the first winter. He fully 
believed in the ultimate increased 
value of spruce timber. He bought 
some timberland with his first money, 
and was a persistent purchaser of 
timber lands thereafter. In the early 
seventies he became a manufacturer 
of spruce, which he continued until 
his decease August 8, 1909. 

He owned about 80,000 acres of 
timber land in 1886. He cut logs and 
manufactured them at MclIndoes 
Falls, Vermont. He managed the 
Connecticut River Lumber Company 
two years, at the same time running 
his own business. Then the Connec- 
ticut River Lumber Company bought 
all of Mr. Van Dyke’s timber lands 
and mills and he took a substantial 
interest in the Company and became 
General Manager, in which he con- 
tinued until 1897. Then Mr. Van 
Dyke bought all the property in 
timber lands, mills and _ personal 
property owned by the Connecticut 
River Lumber Company and all of 
the property of the Connecticut 
River Manufacturing Company. He 
then organized the Connecticut Val- 
ley Lumber Company, which took 
title to all the property so purchased. 
Mr. Van Dyke owned nearly all the 
stock in this company. His mill was 
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at Mount Tom, Mass. He cut from 
forty to eighty million feet per year 
and manufactured it at the Mount 
Tom mill. The company owned 
about 300,000 acres of land when Mr. 
Van Dyke died. He also owned 
several thousand acres in his own 
right. 

He was largely interested in every- 
thing of importance affecting the 
business interests of the community. 
He was very prominent in the con- 
struction of the Upper Coés Railroad, 
and the Hereford Railroad, and was 
the chief factor in establishing 
the Colebrook National Bank and 
the Colebrook Savings Bank. He 
was president of the Colebrook Na- 
tional. Bank and of the Upper Coés 
Railroad until his decease. He main- 
tained business relations with nearly 
every man in the northern section of 
New Hampshire and northeastern 
Vermont. He was wise in judgment 
and brave in action, and took a broad 
view of all questions of business and 
moral interests. He was always 
ready to aid those who needed assist- 
ance was faithful in his friendships, 
and sturdy in his defense of his 
friends and the principles of his faith. 
He was a Democrat until the “sixteen 
to one’ and other ideas, which he 
regarded as dangerous fallacies were 
adopted by the Democratic Party in 
1896. From that time till his death 
he was actively a Republican. 

He was killed at Turners Falls, 
August 8, 1909, when his automobile 
carried him over the bluff. 


THE UNITY CLUB 


The leading woman’s organiza- 
tion in Lancaster, one ranking with 
the most efficient of its class in the 
state, and which came into special 
prominence in connection with the 
recent anniversary, is the Unity Club, 
which was organized March 28, 1904, 
and federated in May, 1908. There 
were twenty-eight charter members, 
and the membership has steadily 
increased until now there are one 
hundred and sixteen active members, 
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one associate and five honorary mem- 
bers. 


The purpose of the club is to pro- 








Mrs. Mary L. P. Bass 
President Unity Club 


mote the intellectual, physical and 
social well-being of its members and 
of the community. One of its first 
activities was to inaugurate an ‘Old 
Home Day’”’ celebration, and for sev- 
eral years the town has raised a sum 
of money which it has turned over to 
‘the club to defray the expenses of an 
annual observance of Old Home Day. 
The club has also established the 
custom of sending baskets of fruit and 
flowers to the “‘Shut-ins”’ of the town 
at Easter. Last year a successful and 
satisfactory lecture course was man- 
aged by the club. An _ annual 
clean-up day, and a municipal Christ- 
mas tree are also club affairs. Lec- 
tures, Shakespeare afternoons, chil- 
dren’s days, musicales and _ guest 
nights are annual events welcomed 
by many guests of the Club. 

From the first observance of Old 
Home Day grew the idea of a memo- 
rial to the founders of the town of 
Lancaster, and each year a sum of 
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money has been set aside for a memo- 
rial fund, until this year, with the 
assistance of friends who have gener- 
ously aided in completing this fund, 
the club presented to the town, at 
the celebration of the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of its settlement, 
a bronze fox (twice life size) on a 
granite boulder with a bronze tablet 
suitably inscribed to the founders. 
The bronze was the work of the cele- 
brated artist Miss Anna Hyatt of 
New York. 

Mrs. Ida W. Jordan, wife of Ex- 
Governor Jordan was the first presi- 
dent, followed by Mrs. Elizabeth D. 
Buckley, Mrs. Nellie B. Morse, Mrs. 
Emma W. Roberts, Mrs. Sallie G. 
Holton, Mrs. Lulu J. A. Morris, Mrs. 
Etta 8. Carpenter, Mrs. Hattie W. L. 
Spaulding and Mrs. Mary L. P. Bass, 
who now fills the office. 


Mrs. Greorce F. Morris 


Lula J. (Aldrich) Morris, wife of 
George F. Morris, was born in Lisbon, 





Mrs. George F. Morris 


N. H., August 4, 1872, and always 
resided in that town except for a 
year’s absence in Creston, Iowa, until 
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she removed to Lancaster. She grad- 
uated from the Lisbon High School 
in May, 1891. For six years follow- 
ing she worked as assistant postmis- 
tress in the Lisbon post-office. 

Mrs. Morris has always interested 
herself in the social life and events of 
the towns where she has resided, and 
is widely known among club women 
all over the state. She has served as 
as president of Friends in Council in 
Lisbon, and of the Unity Club in 
Lancaster, and is at the present time 
treasurer of the New Hampshire 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
She served as Worthy Matron of 
Lafayette Chapter No. 17, O. E. S. 
in Lisbon and was subsequently, in 
1909, elected Grand Matron of the 
QO. E. 8. of New Hampshire. For 
seven years, from 1899 to 1906, she 
worked in the office of her husband, 
during which time she made a study 
of law, and while she never applied for 
admission to the bar, her knowledge of 
law and familiarity with court pro- 
cedure made her a valuable helpmeet 
in her husband’s office. 


PROF. WILLIS O. SMITH 


Willis Orange Smith, the honored 
Principal of Lancaster Academy, has 
just completed his fifteenth year of 
continous service as head of that in- 
stitution. He was born at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., but his parents soon after 
removed to Manchester, Vt., where 
his boyhood days were spent and 
early education acquired. He gradu- 
ated with honor at St. Johnsbury 
Academy, class of ’87, and at Dart- 
mouth, class of ’91. 

Principal Smith considers himself 
a loyal son of New Hampshire, for 


his life-work thus far has been spent ° 


in this State—seven years as Principal 
of the Winchester High School and 
fifteen in Lancaster, which is probably 
about the record length of service in 
the State. He has always been 
prominently active in the educational 
advancement of the State; has been 
president of the State Teacher’s 


- of Lancaster. 
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Association, member of the Educa- 
tional Council, and member of numer- 
ous committees for revising and pre- 
paring new curricula, which are 
now in use throughout the State. Un- 
der his direction Lancaster Academy 
has grown from a school of forty 
pupils and two teachers to a school of 
nearly one hundred and seventy-five 
pupils and a faculty of seven teachers. 
The school is approved by both the 
State and the New England College 





Prof. Willis O. Smith 
Principal of Lancaster Academy 


Certification Boards, and has about 
fifty tuition pupils from the various 
towns surrounding Lancaster. The 
school has lately occupied a new $65,- 
000 building which is the pride of 
the North Country. Here splendid 
courses in Academic, English, Scienti- 
fic, Commercial and Domestic Arts 
are given and Mr. Smith hopes soon to 
be able to add an agricultural course 
to those already established. He is 
a member of the Congregational 
Church of Pawlet, Vt., and also holds 
various offices in the Masonic bodies 





HON. JOHN T. AMEY 
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HON. JOHN T. AMEY 


A citizen of Lancaster for nearly 
a quarter of a century, taking up his 
residence here in 1890, John T. Amey 
has been an active figure in the busi- 
ness lifé of the town and county for 
many years. He was born in Pitts- 
burgh, N. H., October 16, 1858, the 
second son of John T. Amey, a native 
of Randolph, Vt., who settled in Pitts- 
burgh in early manhood and became 
a leading citizen of the town. He 
attended the common school and at 
the age of eighteen entered the em- 
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has always taken a deep interest in 
public affairs. He was a representa- 
tive in the State Legislature in 1889; 
sheriff of Cods County from 1893 to 
1895, and postmaster at Lancaster 
under the second administration of 
President Cleveland. He served effi- 
ciently as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee from 1893 to 
1903. When the law creating a State 
Board of Tax Commissioners was 
passed, Mr. Amey was appointed as 
the minority member, his intimate 
knowledge of the lumber country and 








Residence of Hon. John T. Amey 


ploy of the Hilliards, a prominent 
lumber firm, remaining three years, 
then going to Charles Weeks, another 
lumber operator, and subsequently to 
the Connecticut River Lumber Com- 
pany. He became an expert in tim- 
ber values, and for some years before 
the death of the late George Van 
Dyke he was the trusted agent of the 
latter, having personal charge of all 
his holdings and those of the Connec- 
ticut River Lumber Company, of 
which Mr. Van Dyke was president. 
A life-long Democrat, Mr. Amey 


of lumber values being regarded a 
special qualification for service on the 
board. In March of last year he was 
reappointed for a six-year term. 

He is an active member of the 
Masonic order, belonging to North 
Star Lodge, Chapter and Command- 
ery, and to Mt. Sinai Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine, of Montpelier, Vt. 

Mr. Amey has been twice married: 
first to Miss Emeline Huggins of Pitts- 
burgh, who died, leaving a son and 
two daughters; and later, to Miss 
Elsie Dolloff, now also deceased. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 


The first Catholic to settle in the 
town of Lancaster was Thomas Con- 
nary, who came from Ireland in 1833. 


He was followed by his mother, one’ 


sister and three brothers, in 1837. 
The first Mass was celebrated by 
Father Drolet in the house of John 
Connary, on the Jefferson road, in 
1844. Fathers Daley and O’Reilly 
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afterward he bought land for a ceme- 
tery which was dedicated by Bishop 
Bacon on the occasion of his first pas- 
toral visit, in 1869. 

Father Noiseux was succeeded, in 
1876, by Rev. M. P. Dauner, who 
built the present church, Bishop 
Healey dedicating it the ensuing year. 
Rev. J. A. McKenna succeeded Father 
Dauner, in 1880, remaining but one 





Rev. D. Alexander Sullivan 
Pastor All Saints’ Church 


followed in succession, saying Mass 
about once a year until the appoint- 
ment of Rev. John Brady to the 
charge of the Connecticut valley 
missions. 

_ In October, 1857, Rev. Isidore Nois- 
eux was sent by Bishop Bacon of 
Portland, Me., as the first resident 
pastor of Lancaster, and, two years 
later, built a chapel in connection 
with the pastoral residence. Shortly 


year. In 1881, Rev. H. A. Lessard 
took charge of the parish. It was 
during the pastorate of Father Les- 
sard that the present pastoral resi- 
dence was built. Rev. M. A. B. 
Creamer replaced Father Lessard in 
1885, remaining until 1898. In 1890 
the pastoral residence was remodelled 
and in 1893 the church was enlarged 
and decorated. 

Rev. D. Alex. Sullivan, the present 
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rector, is, in point of service locally, 
the oldest clergyman in town. He 
settled here in 1898, succeeding Father 
Creamer, and Protestant and Catho- 
lic alike trust he may remain many 
more years, not alone because of his 
pulpit oratory, but because of their 
appreciation of Father Sullivan as a 
man and of his helpful influence. He 
ministers to the largest congregation 
in town. © 
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of land, in all, three hundred acres of 
which is in grass and tillage, and the 
balance in forest and pasture. He is 
largely engaged in milk production, 
with thirty-eight cows in milk, and 
is sending fifteen dollars worth of 
milk per day to the Boston market. 
He raises 2,500 bushels of grain, 1,500 
bushels of potatoes, and cuts three 
hundred and fifty tons of hay annu- 
ally. He has fifteen horses on the 
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WILLIAM M. BROWN 


As has been said, Lancaster has 
always been regarded as a first-class 
agricultural town. It has many good 
farms and good farmers; but it may 
be safe to say that William M. Brown 
is reputed to own the best farm and 
to be the best farmer in Coés County, 
to say nothing of the rest of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Brown has nine hundred acres 


place and does all his farm work with 
them except mowing away his hay and 
milking his cows, the last being done 
by means of a gasoline engine. His 
mowing machines have seven foot 
cutter. bars; while improved manure- 
spreaders, hay-tedders, planting and 
sowing machines, and every conceiv- 
able device for up-to-date farm work 
fill his out-buildings, and all modern 
conveniences adorn his home. 
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Wm. M. Brown Place 


Mr. Brown is a Republican in poli- 
tics and liberal in religion. He was 
one of the representatives from Lan- 
caster in the legislature of 1911-12. 
He is a native of the town of Cole- 
brook, and has two brothers—Rev. I. 
C. Brown, pastor of the Methodist 
Chureh in Franklin, and Dr. E. F. 
Brown of Groveton. 








FRANK W. SPAULDING HOUSE 

In a quiet corner of one of Lancas- 
ter’s pretty streets lives a descendant 
of one of the town’s most famous 
settlers. The house, of Queen Anne 
style, standing back from the road, is 


sheltered by a growth of firs, and 
surmounted by a tower from which a 
fine view of the mountains is obtained. 
The occupant is Frank W. Spaulding, 
a respected citizen, and the ancestor 
mentioned is none other than the 
celebrated Phebe Dustin, who made 
the famous journey of one hundred 
fifty miles, from Haverhill, Mass., to 
Lancaster, on foot and alone, with a 
young babe in her arms. 

This was in the spring of 1769. 
Phebe, who is described as a small, 
pretty woman with brown hair and 
hazel eyes, had a copper tea-kettle 
that her mother had brought from 
England. This she carried, with her 
baby Edward, on her long and arduous 
journey to meet her husband who had 
preceded her. Her only guide through 
the wilderness was the spotted trees. 
Near nightfall she came to Streeter’s 
Pond which she must ford. She 
decided to wait until morning and 
spent the night in the woods. The 
baby’s cradle was the twisted trunk 
of anold hemlock. The teakettle was 
placed in a hole in the ground and 
covered carefully, that the Indians 
might not find it if they happened 
along. Another day’s journey 
brought her, chilled and exhausted, 
to the few log houses that then com- 
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prised the town of Lancaster. Her 
husband was indeed surprised to see 
her. He had delayed going back to 
Haverhill that he might put up a rude 
log house, so Phebe found a home 
awaiting her. She lived to be nearly 
ninety and saw thrifty farms and com- 
fortable houses where the log huts had 
stood. Her husband was Daniel 
Spaulding and from their son, Ed- 
ward, Frank W. Spaulding, above 
named, is descended. 


WILLIAM CUMMINGS SPAULDING 

Among the older substantial citi- 
zens of the town of Lancaster is 
William Cummings Spaulding, a 
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born June 7, 1867. He was educated 
in the Lancaster schools and at the 
Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. After completing his 
studies he established a wholesale 
business in flour and grain in Lan- 
caster, which he long conducted with 
success. He served the town as a 
selectman, and as a member of the 
Board of Education, and was elected 
to the House of Representatives in 
the legislature of 1909, serving on the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He was prominent in the Masonic 
order, a Methodist in religion and a 
Progressive in politics, and was 
strongly interested in ornithology. 





William Cummings Spaulding 


farmer by occupation, who was born at 
East Lancaster, July 11, 1836, the son 
of William Dustin Spaulding and a 
descendant of the famous Hannah 
Dustin. Heis a Unitarian in religious 
affiliation and has served the town as 
road agent and supervisor. 


FRED B. SPAULDING 


Fred Benjamin Spaulding, son of 
William Cummings Spaulding, was 


Fred B. Spaulding 


He married, June 7, 1892, Hattie N. 
L. Conner of Lancaster. He died 
October 22, 1913. 


Dr. Ezra MITCHELL 


Among the many able members of 
the medical profession who have prac- 
ticed in Lancaster, Dr. Ezra Mitchell 
was one of the most prominent. He 
was a native of Minot, Me., born 
November 12, 1841, a son of Ezra and 
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Mary (Perry) Mitchell, and a de- 
scendant in the eighth generation of 
Experience Mitchell who settled in 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1623. 

He graduated from the Maine State 
Seminary (now Bates College) in Lew- 
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married Miss Abbie E. Potter in De- 
cember of that year, and located in 
practice in Lancaster, where he was 
eminently successful. Himself sub- 
ject to a pulmonary affection, he 
naturally took special interest in dis- 





Dr. Ezra Mitchell 


iston, and entered Harvard Medical 
School, but left on the breaking out of 
the Civil War and enlisted in the 
Eighth Maine Volunteers, but was 
soon appointed a medical cadet in the 
United States Army and’ served 
through the war. He graduated from 
Dartmouth Medical College in 1867, 


ease of the lungs, and was among the 
earliest and most active in prosecut- 
ing the campaign against tuberculosis 
in this State. He served in the State 
Legislature from Lancaster in 1903 
and 1905, and was the leading spirit 
in securing legislation for the estab- 
lishment of the State sanitarium. He 
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was also chairman of the commission 
which located and built the same. 

Dr. Mitchell was an Episcopalian 
in religion and was junior warden of 
St. Paul’s Church of Lancaster, and a 
member of the Masonic order. He 
belonged to the county, state and na- 
tional medical societies, was president 
of the Lancaster Savings Bank and 
vice-president of the Lancaster Trust 
Company. 

He died, April 2, 1909, leaving one 
son, Ernest H. 
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the end of time was at hand. The 
frame was raised July 26. All of the 
work was done by hand, the boards 
were planed with hand tools, and the 
nails wrought on a blacksmith anvil. 

In 1810, Timothy Holton of Elling- 
ton, Conn., great-grandfather of the 
present owner, purchased the prop- 
erty of Artemas Wilder, son of Maj. 
Jonas Wilder, and passed it over to 
his son, Joseph and wife Mary (Fiske) 
Holton, who reared a large family. 
The youngest son Horace Fisk Hol- 





Holton House 


THE HOLTON HOME 


It is rarely in this country that we 
find a place where the fifth generation 
of a family are living under the same 
roof that has sheltered their ancestors. 
Such, however, is the case at the 
homestead of Frederick Holton, his 
two sons Horace and Lucius being 
the fifth generation of the Holton 
family to occupy the present house. 

The house was built by Maj. Jonas 
Wilder in 1780, and excavating for 
the cellar was begun on the noted 
dark day, May 19, when the darkness 
was so great that the men were com- 
pelled to quit work, thinking no doubt 


ton decided to cast his lot here and 
so passed the entire seventy-six years 
of his life in the home of his birth, 
honored and respected by all. 

The house is situated at the head 
of Main Street and is surrounded by 
stately elms, on account of which the 
name “Elmwood” is appropriate. It 
bears the distinction of being the 
oldest two-story house in Cods 
County. The first religious meetings 
in the town were held here; it was 
also the first tavern of the town. 

The first house built in town was 
erected on the plainlands, back of 
Elmwood, by David Page and Em- 
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mons Stockwell. It was built of logs, 
and remained for many years, as a 
link connecting the past and present. 
While the original site is clearly 
marked, every vestige of the building 
has been removed. 

Mr. Holton, the owner of the prop- 
erty, is one of the Company and the 
active partner in the F. B. Spaulding 
Company, dealers in flour and grain, 
a business established, and success- 
fully conducted for many years, by 
the late F. B. Spaulding. 

A cordial welcome and glad atten- 
tion to their friends are always assured 
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now populous hill, having been built 
about ninety years ago. In 1861 it 
was occupied by Fielding Smith, the 
father of the present owner. At that 
time Mr. Smith’s farm comprised the 
larger part of Baker Hill. In 1912 
the present occupant acquired the 
property, remodelling it into a modern 
dwelling. The original fireplace of 
generous dimensions, with its brick 
ovens, was preserved in the remodel- 
ling. Mr. Smith is an artist in con- 
struction and design, as is abundantly 
evidenced by his residence and other 
work in Lancaster. 














Residence of John H. Smith 


by Mr. Holton, as far as his busy life 
permits, and by his wife, who before 
her marriage was Sally K. Gibson, of 
Evansville, Ind., and who takes a 
prominent part in the social activities 
of the town. It is a pleasure to note 
that the family as a whole are united 
with a keen interest in all that per- 
tains to the farm and maintenance of 
the home of their ancestors in the 
Holton name. 


RESIDENCE OF JOHN H. SMITH 


The residence of John H. Smith, on 
Baker Hill, enjoys the distinction of 
being one of Lancaster’s oldest houses. 
It was the first house erected on the 


SMITH HOSPITAL 


The Smith Hospital, located on 
Main Street, is primarily a surgical 
hospital. It was built in 1913 by Dr. 
Homer B. Smith and is maintained 
by him. Although it is a private 
institution, it is open to all physicians 
and their patients. 

The second floor of the building is 
devoted entirely to the care of 
patients. There is a waiting room in 
front, private and double rooms for 
patients, and a spacious solarium on 
the south side. In the rear are the 
operating and sterilizing rooms, and 
the qlinical and pathological labora- 
tory. The first floor of the building 
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Smith Hospital 


contains the hospital office, waiting 
room, living apartments, the hospital 
kitchen, and, in the rear, the nurses’ 
dormitory, dining-rooms, etc. The 
basement is devoted to the boiler 
room, an electrically equipped laun- 
dry, drying rooms, store-rooms, and 
shop. 

The equipment throughout is the 
most modern. The hospital is sur- 
rounded by spacious grounds and 
gardens. The hospital does not main- 
tain a training school, employing only 
graduate nurses. 


WititiamM L. Rowe.u 


William L. Rowell is a native of the 
town of Gorham, born October 31, 
1833. At the age of ten years he 
removed with his parents to Lancas- 
ter where he lived on a farm till 1849. 
He then went to work at the carpenter 
trade and followed the same until 
1855, after which, for many years, he 
was engaged in settling estates and 
other business. In 1905 he became 
collector for the law firm of Drew & 
Jordan. 

Mr. Rowell is of Revolutionary 
ancestry. He enlisted as a}private 
in Company A, 17th N. H. Regiment, 


in the Civil War, and was immediately 
appointed Sergeant. He is a member 
of Col. E. E. Cross Post, G. A. R., and 
also a member of the Masonic order 
and of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Lancaster. He is inter- 











W. L. Rowell 
Sergeant Co. A., 17th N. H. V. 
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ested in everything that promotes 
the welfare of the community, and 
had much to do with the work. of 
bringing Centennial Park into its 
present beautiful condition. 

In 1856 Mr. Rowell married Martha 
A. L. Le Gro of Jefferson. His son, 
Amos Fremont, died in 1863. An- 
other son, William L. Jr., resides in 
Boston, Mass., and a third, David 
Eugene, is Register of Deeds for the 
County of Coés, and lives in Lan- 
caster. 
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Hon. William Burns, also a prominent 
Democratic lawyer, several times can- 
didate for Congress, and the son of 
Dr. Robert Burns of Plymouth, who 
was himself a member of Congress 
from 1833 to 1837. In 1853, Mr. 
Burns sold the place to the late John 
H. Hopkinson, a successful farmer, 
influential citizen and leading Dem- 
ocrat of the town, who made it his 
home, and here the present owner,— 
Isaac W. Hopkinson, was born in 
1857. 





The Hopkinson House 


THE HOPKINSON HOUSE 

One of the most notable houses in 
the village of Lancaster is the Hop- 
kinson House, so-called, although 
built by the late Hon. John 8. Wells, 
a noted lawyer and former resident. 
who subsequently removed to Exeter, 
served from November, 1853, to July, 
1855, in the United States Senate, and 
was at one time the Democratic 
nominee for governor. 

The house, which is built of granite, 
cut from an immense boulder in Jeffer- 
son, with an inner wall of brick, with 
an air-space, making it warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer, was pur- 
chased from Mr. Wells by the late 


Although built more than three- 
quarters of.a century ago, the interior 
of the house is a marvel of beauty 
and convenience. A winding stair- 
way rises from the spacious front hall, 
the standards of the baluster being 
alternately of iron. The interior of 
the house is panelled throughout, and, 
of course, at that day, planed entirely 
by hand. 

In front and adjacent to the house 
is a large and beautiful meadow, com- 
prising part of an eighty-acre farm, 
all under superior cultivation. 

Being the only stone house in the 
village, this residence has long com- 
manded the attention of visitors. 
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THE STOCKWELL FARM 


One of the most beautiful towns in 
northern New Hampshire is Lancas- 
ter, and the Stockwell farm, the home 
of one of its first settlers, is among the 
most delightful places in the town. 
Situated about a mile and a half from 
the village proper, it contains some 
four hundred acres of the best farm 
and timber land in this region. From 
the broad piazza of the house one 
looks down a long avenue, bordered 
with elms, to the Pilot range, and a 
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his daughter, Ruth, the first white 
woman to set foot in the new town- 
ship. She was- only eighteen years 
old. On the journey the party 
camped several times among the 
Indians on the banks of the Connec- 
ticut. On one occasion Ruth, who is 
reported to have possessed a beautiful 
soprano voice, sang the first six 
verses of the 137th Psalm. Within a 
year after her arrival Ruth Page and 
Emmons Stockwell rode to Walpole, 
and were married, there being no mag- 








Stockwell Home. 


little farther to the right there is a 
fine view of the Presidential range. 
Returning from the siege of Quebec, 
Rogers’ Rangers passed down the 
Connecticut River, and among this 
famous band were two men, David 
Page, Jr., and Emmons Stockwell. To 
David Page, Sr., in 1763, was given a 
grant covering the broad acres of 
meadowland known as_ Lancaster. 
Here the first Emmons Stockwell 
planted his home, and erected, some 
years after, the first frame house in the 
place. With David Page, Sr., came 


-istrate in Lancaster. 





Built in 1786 


They proved 
themselves well mated. Mr. Stock- 
well was a man of iron constitution 
weighing two hundred and _ forty 
pounds. He was insensible to fear. 
His wife was an unfailing source of 
inspiration to all the people. She 


- taught the children to read and write, 


and comforted the sick, and down- 
hearted. Her courage never failed. 
Often when her husband was away, 
she would have calls from the Indians, 
demanding food and a chance to warm 
themselves at her fire. Her treat- 
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ment of them was always kind, but 
firm, showing no sign of fear. Mr. 
Stockwell carried on quite a trade with 
the Indians, accumulating a consid- 
erable stock of furs which he traded 
for supplies. His control of the 
savages was wonderful; the tap of his 
foot on the floor would quiet them 
in their most noisy moods. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stockwell raised a 
family of fifteen children, and when 
the eldest was twenty-one years old, 
there had been no death in the family. 
Their ninth child, Emmons, remained 
on the home farm; he married Elzada 
Bishop. They had four children. 
Their oldest son was one of the ‘‘forty- 
niners,” rounding Cape Horn. The 
two daughters married well and left 
the home. 

Emmons Dwight Stockwell, whose 
portrait is herewith presented, re- 
mained on the oldfarm. Educated in 
the Lancaster schools, he became a 
public-spirited citizen and successful 
farmer. He died July 18, 1914. 

With his death the farm passed from 
the Stockwell name but not from the 
family. The present owner, Col. 
Charles H. Greenleaf of the Vendome 
and Profile House, of Boston, spent 
many happy vacations on the farm. 
His grandmother was a sister of Ruth 
Page. During Mr. Stockwell’s fail- 
ing years, Colonel Greenleaf was a 
source of great help and comfort to 
him. 


MOSES A. HASTINGS 


Moses A. Hastings was born in 
Bethel, Me., December 31, 1848. He 
remained in his native town where he 
received his education and fitted for 
college at the famous Gould’s Acad- 
emy. He commenced reading law 
at the age of sixteen, in the office of 
the Hon. David Hammonds and con- 
tinued two and one half years, when 
he entered the Albany (N. Y.) Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar 
of Oxford County, Me., at the age of 
nineteen, and also to the Cods 
County bar of New Hampshire, and 
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entered into partnership with A. 8. 
Twitchell at Gorham, which partner- 
ship continued for four years. For 
two years he practiced alone, when 
he was appointed clerk of courts for 
Coés County and removed to Lan- 
caster, where he still holds this posi- 
tion. It is forty years since his 
appointment, which makes him the 
longest in service of any clerk in the 
State. 

He was captain of Company F, 








M. A. Hastings 


of the Third Regiment, New Hamp- 
shire National Guard; also eminent 
commander of the North Star Com- 
mandery and a member of the Board 
of Trustees of North Star Corporation. 
He is a member of Mt. Sinai Temple 
and E. A. Raymond Consistory. Mr. 
Hastings has served on the school 
board of his adopted town. In poli- 
tics he is a Democrat. 

He married, in 1884, Annie F., 
daughter of the late Rev. D. W. Poor 
of Philadelphia. He has one son, 
Warren, who is engaged in’ mining 
engineering. 
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LORING B. PORTER 


Loring B. Porter is one of the oldest 
residents of the town, whose home 





Loring B. Porter 


stands on the site of the old home- 
stead where he was born. His old- 
fashioned garden is one of the at- 
tractions of beautiful Main Street. 

His father, Warren Porter, came 
to the town in 1809, at the age of 
seventeen, when Lancaster boasted of 
only two painted houses and there 
were scarcely one hundred inhabi- 
tants, and became the village black- 
smith and maker of edged tools. His 
swinging sign of a broad axe in front 
of his shop was one of the familiar 
landmarks of the place. In those 
days a blacksmith must be a skilled 
worker in iron, so his two forges were 
kept busy making nails, axes, hoes, 
etc., for the country as far north as the 
Canadian line, and many a fireplace 
held andirons made by his hand, the 
old shop being a busy place with its 
two forges and apprentices who often 
worked far into the night. The old 
stage-coach would stop in front of the 
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door with its mail and passengers on 
the way to Portland, while the horses 
were being shod. 

Those days are long past but his 
son still has in his possession the old 
sign and loves to recall the old days, 
though he did not take up his father’s 
work but farms the land on the west- 
ern side of Main Street. 


CHARLES E. MOSES 


Lancaster’s second selectman is 
Charles Ezra Moses, a native of Cole- 
brook, born March 26, 1845, who kept 
the Willard Hotel at North Stratford 
fourteen years, and was for some time 
engaged in farming in Lunenburg, 
Vt., before coming to Lancaster in 
1907, where he has been a dealer in 
cattle. He married Amanda Frizelle 
of Stewartstown in 1871. One son, 
F. Elmon, is superintendent of the 
Odell Paper Manufacturing Company, 
of Groveton; a daughter married 





Charles E. Moses 


Fred Cleveland, a Lancaster mer- 
chant, and another son, Lester E., is 
manager of the Lancaster Garage. 
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THE NELSON MERROW PLACE 

One of the best farms in Lancaster 
is that now occupied by Nelson Mer- 
row, formerly owned by the late Hon. 














House of Nelson Merrow 


James W. Weeks. It has about 
three hundred acres of land, producing 
one hundred twenty-five tons of hay 
which is fed on the place giying a 
product of $7 worth of milk daily. 
Mr. Merrow married Laura Gaynor 
in 1905, and his brother Edward 
makes his home with them. They 














Barn on Nelson Merrow Place 


have also five other brothers and a 
sister, all living, as is their father, who 
is now eighty years of age, and has 
been three times married. 
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JAMES SPAULDING BRACKETT 


Born in Lancaster September 29, 
1827 and died here May 7, 1914. He 
married Mary Emerson, December 
26, 1850. He was a member of the 
commission which surveyed the bound- 
ary between Maine and New Hamp- 











J. S. Brackett 


shire, 1858. On the 4th of July, 1876, 
he delivered an historical address on 
the town of Lancaster. He was a 
Democrat and Unitarian and was 
Past Commander of Col. E. E. Cross 
Post No. 16, G. A. R., and the oldest 
member of North Star Lodge No. 8, 
A. F. & A. M. 





LANCASTER HovwUsE 


The Lancaster House, E. W. Wig- 
gin, proprietor, ranks among the best 
public houses in the north country. 
It is open the year round, has fine 
rooms with first-class modern equip- 
ment; an attractive dining-room and 
superior table service. With broad 
piazzas and spacious lawns it is a 
popular resort of auto parties. A 
garage in connection with the house 
has a capacity for twenty cars. 
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George W. Lane 














Residence of George W. Lane 
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GEORGE W. LANE 


George William Lane was born in 
Lunenburg, Vt., January 10, 1845, 
and died in Lancaster, N. H., February 
16, 1910. He came to Lancaster in 
1870 as a clerk for Kent and Spauld- 
ing, and a year later entered the 
Lancaster Savings Bank as a clerk, 
re-entering the clothing business the 
following year, in which he continued 
for over forty years. 

Mr. Lane was one of the most 
prominent business men in the State, 
and proved that there were “‘ Acres of 
Diamonds”’ in his home town by con- 
ducting so successfully the clothing 
business that it took first rank among 
the best in New Hampshire. 

Mr. Lane was of a quiet and un- 
assuming nature, being distinctly a 
family man. Although ever willing 
to prove himself a good citizen and 
to accept gladly the obligations of 
citizenship, he was reluctant to accept 
public honors. He did, however, 
represent his town with credit in the 
General Court in 1897 and 1898. In 
financial matters his advice was much 
sought, and for many years before his 
death he was one of the directors of 
the Siwooganock Guaranty Savings 
Bank. 

In 1892 Mr. Lane erected the 
handsome and imposing residence 
“Fairmount”’ on Prospect Hill, one 
of the finest in the North Country— 
which is occupied by his widow, Nellie 
Margaret Lane. 


Mary E. PINKHAM 


Prominent among the daughters of 
Lancaster who have done work, in 
one line or another, creditable alike 
to themselves and the town is Miss 
Mary Emmons Pinkham—a great- 
great grand-daughter of Emmons 
Stockwell, the pioneer settler, who 
for ten years has taught drawing and 
painting in the public schools of 
New York City, and has had under 
her supervision, on that subject, one 
_ hundred fifty teachers and six thou- 
sand pupils. Miss Pinkham was con- 








Mary E. Pinkham 


nected in New York with the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, of which Rev. 
Julian K. Smyth is pastor. 





Ivan W. Quimby 


Ivan W. Quimby, chairman of Lan- 
caster’s board of selectmen, is a 
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native of Colebrook, born September 
5, 1855. He is a printer by trade, 
and came to Lancaster in 1873, where 
he has since remained. He published 
the Lancaster Gazette from 1876 to 
1885. He is now engaged in the 
manufacture of brick as manager of 
the Lancaster Brick Company. He 
is a Past Master of North Star Lodge, 
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DR. W. H. THOMPSON 


Ever since denistry became an es- 
tablished profession in the country it 
has been well represented in Lan- 
caster. The late Dr. Ebenezer G. 
Cummings, long the leader of the pro- ~ 
fession in Concord—the first New 
Hampshire graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Dental College — commenced 





Dr. W. H. Thompson 


A. F. & A. M., Past High Priest, 
North Star Chapter, R. A. M., and 
Past Commander, North Star Com- 
mandery K. T. He has been a mem- 
ber of the school board, five times 
chairman of the selectmen, and a 
deputy sheriff for Coés County for 
the last ten years. He married Nettie 
Denison in 1878. Their daughter, 
Margaret, is the wife of Frank L. 
Newhall of Concord. 


practice in Lancaster, and has been 
succeeded by many skillful practition- 
ers, of whom Dr. W. H. Thompson 
has long stood at the head. He has 
an extensive practice among the people 
of Lancaster and neighboring towns, 
the superiority of his work being recog- 
nized. Dr. Thompson is prominent 
in the Masonic Order and has just 
been admitted to the thirty-third or 
highest degree in the order at Chicago. 
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Home of George A. Woods 


HomE or GEorGE A. Woops 


The home of Mr. George A. Woods 
and his wife Lizzie S. (Cross) Woods, 
located at “‘Grange,’’ East Lancaster, 
was originally the homestead of Major 
Hemmenway, but -has been occupied 
as at present since 1889. Mr. Woods 
is a blacksmith, and, as we have occa- 
sion to know, a large-hearted and 
public-spirited citizen. They were 
married January 8, 1894, and have 
two sons, Harold 8S. and Herbert A.., 
who are expert machinists, employed 
at the Lancaster Garage. 


H. H. SANDERSON 


Born in Sunderland, Mass., May 7, 
1849, graduated at Amherst College 
1876, married Miss Florence Carruth 
of North Brookfield, Mass., April 5, 
1876. He was soon after a_ part 
owner of the New England Homestead. 
He was a Congregationalist, a Mason 
and a Republican, and for the last 
eight years, until his death, was asso- 
ciated with his son, Herbert Henry, H. H. Sanderson 
Jr., in publishing the Lancaster Ga- 
zette. He died April 7, 1914. 
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Residence of F. H. Forbes 


HomME or FRANK H. ForBEsS 


This place, at East Lancaster, was 
formerly owned by William Lovejoy 
and was.sold by him to Nelson Kent. 
Afterward it was sold to Edward 
Spaulding, who built the present 
residence. Mr. Spaulding was killed 
on the railroad and the farm passed 
into the hands of Frank Spaulding. 
It adjoins the farm of Cummings 
Spaulding and is one of the early 
settled locations in town, beautiful 
for situation. It has about one 
hundred acres of land and is de- 
voted to hay, grain and dairying. 
Mr. Forbes came from Northumber- 
land and is a young man with an in- 
teresting family. 


JAMES E. McIntTIRE 

Among the prosperous farmers of 
the town is James E. McIntire, who 
was a charter member of Mt. Pros- 
pect Grange, its first Treasurer and 
Master for five years; also a State 
Grange deputy, and for many years 
one of the most active working mem- 
bers of Northern New Hampshire 
Pomona Grange. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Order. He has 





James E. McIntire 


served a number of years as a select- 
man, and for twenty-five years on the 
school board. He is unmarried. 
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Jones & Linscott Electric Plant 


The above cut shows the power 
station of the Jones & Linscott Elec- 
tric Company. In 1899 this water- 
power was lying idle, the paper mill 
formerly operated by this power 
having burned several years previous. 
Harry H. Jones and Fred 8. Linscott 
conceived the idea of purchasing this 
property, repairing the dam, building 
a new flume, installing up-to-date 
water wheels and building a suitable 
structure for an electric light and 
power station. This was done during 
the season of 1899 and 1900, and the 
plant has been in continuous opera- 
tion since. In 1898 the copartner- 
ship was changed to a stock company 
with the following officers: H. H. 
Jones, president; Fred 8. Linscott, 
treasurer, and W. H. McCarten, 
Merrill Shurtleff and C. W. Sleeper, 
directors. 

As an illustration that an electric 
light and power plant is an important 
factor in every up-to-date town, this 
plant has for its patrons nearly all of 
the manufacturing concerns of the 
town, besides lighting the streets and 
many of the stores, offices and dwell- 
ings. The upper part of this build- 
ing is the home of the Jones Bevel 
Point. Belt Hook. Mr. Jones, the 


president of the Jones & Linscott 
Electric Company, is also proprietor 
of this manufacturing plant. These 
belt hooks are handled by the leading 
mill supply and hardware houses of 
the United States and many of them 
are exported. 





David Parks 
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Davin PARKS 


There are artists in various lines, 
some of whose work is of an enduring 
character. Lancaster has an artist 
in granolithic work in the person of 
David Parks, and the sidewalks of 
its beautiful village are indeed his 
enduring monument. Long after he 
has passed away, they will remain to 
testify to the value of his conscien- 
tious labor. 








Bert J. Howe 


The present Master of Mount Pros- 
pect Grange, No. 242, who is serving 
his second year in that office, is Bert 
J. Howe, who has a two hundred 
forty acre farm and a large herd of 
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Holstein cattle. He is a director of 
the New Hampshire Grange Insur- 
ance Company and a member of the 
town school board. 


* 





John Savage 


JOHN SAVAGE 


The Republican member of the. 
legislature of 1913, from Lancaster, 
was John Savage, a native of the 
town, born May 16, 1858. He was 
educated in the town schools, is a 
farmer, and has served three years 
as a selectman. He is a Congrega- 
tionalist, Knight of Pythias, and 
Patron of Husbandry; married, and 
has two children. 


THE SCARLET SALVIA 
By Harry B. Metcalf 


The Summer, loth to take her leave 
Without some token tender, 

Lest millions who’ve made merry may 
Regard the future drear, 

Calls forth from fruitful Mother Earth 
The brightest she can render, 

And leaves the Scarlet Salvia 
As emblem of good cheer. 











A SUBURBAN SUMMER RESORT 


By Edward J. Parshley 


There are many manifestations of 
the American revolt against the city. 
To begin with, city life in its essence 
is not confined to the largest centers 
of population. There are hundreds 
of municipalities in the United States 
where the people are as much city 
dwellers as those who claim their 
voting residences in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, St. Louis or Boston. 
These smaller cities, ranging in pop- 
ulation from 10,000 to 50,000, are as 
compactly built, many of them, as 
New York itself and they give their 
people pretty much the same urban 
conveniences that the citizens of the 
big towns enjoy. It seems absurd to 
the New Yorker, perhaps, to call a 
village with 10,000 people a city, but 
many of these places are cities in the 
essential meaning of the word and the 
man who never strayed beyond their 
borders would have no more knowl- 
edge of the real country than one who 
lived all his life on Manhattan Island. 

The advantage enjoyed by the man 
in the small city is that it is very much 
easier for him to get into the country 
and he may, on an income so much 
smaller as not to be compared, have 
a comfortable and well equipped 
town house and an attractive country 
home, with the latter so near at 
hand that he can attend to his busi- 
ness every day and sleep every night 
in his rural domicile. The result of 
all this is that there are growing up all 
over the country what might be called 
suburban summer resorts, tributary 
to and not far removed from the 
smaller cities: 

One such resort is on the Contoo- 
cook River, in New Hampshire, de- 
veloped very largely by the people of 
Concord, the state capital. Concord 
is a typical example of the sort of 
small city I have attempted to de- 
scribe. It has a population of only 
about 22,000, but it is a city in ap- 


pearance and in fact, while in summer, 
as the records of the weather bureau 
will prove, Broadway was never more 
mercilessly beaten upon by the sun 
than Main Street, Concord. 

The Concordian is more fortunately 
situated than the New Yorker, how- 
ever, for he can jump into his auto- 
mobile, onto an electric car or a steam 
train and escape the city in a very 
few moments. It is not necessary 
for him to repair to the banks of the 
Contoocook River but much more 
often than not he does. 

As for the Contoocook itself, it is a 
beautiful stream. It flows through a 
wooded country and in many places 
the trees, big ones, too, grow close 
to the water’s edge. Back a few 
miles are the hills, gradually elevating 
themselves as they recede northward, 
until they become the lofty peaks of 
New MHampshire’s famous White 
Mountains. Every mile or so, there 
are breaks in the forest and the river 
is bordered by green fields, sloping 
gently backward and rising at last to 
the tops of low hills, crowned by pros- 
perous looking farm houses. The 
banks are high in most places and 
furnish ideal sites for summer camp 
locations. 

The Contoocook was always there, 
of course, but Concord was unneces- 
sarily long in discovering it. At last, 
someone conceived the idea of a coun- 
try home of his own, where his family 
could enjoy rural life in summer and 
where he could go every night after 
the work of the day in town was fin- 
ished. Accordingly, he built the first 
cottage on the banks of the Contoo- 
cook. Others, in course of time, fol- 
lowed his example and though the 
growth of the colony was slow at first 
it was accelerated as the years went 
by, until the river banks for miles 
are dotted with cottages and bunga- 
lows. 
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There could be no better course for 
canoes and motor boats than is 
afforded by the Contoocook and water 
sports are the chief diversions of the 
summer colonists. For several sea- 
sons now, a water carnival has been 
an annual event, the cottagers being 
aided in meeting the expense of this 
by the electric railroad company 
which a few years ago laid out a rustic 
park in a grove on the river bank. 


THE 
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Carnivals and amusement parks, 
though, have had little influence on 
the building of the simple country 
homes of the people of Concord (re- 
enforced from year to year by a grow- 
ing number of folks from a greater 
distance). These came into being be- 
cause of that desire in one way or 
another to get back to the fields and 
woods which in later times has been 
so marked all over the country. 


IND OF SUMMER 


By Coletta Ryan 


Sweet Summer chanted her faint farewell 
One day when the world was still; 

While in woodland vale, where the fairies dwell, 
’Neath the shadow of the hill. 


Young Autumn sat with his busy brush 
Transforming each green leaf, 

In the crimson depths of the twilight hush 
That voiced the maiden’s grief. 


“‘Farewell,”’ she cried, in a monotone 
To the artist in his chair, 

When lo! he started and cried: ‘‘My own, 
My best beloved fair— 


“Thou shalt not leave me, thou lovely one, 


I cannot thee resist.’’ 


‘“‘ Alas,’”’ she whispered, ‘‘my task is done,”’ 
And melted into the mist. 


And oft when a soft spell covers all, 
And a warm light fills the sky, 

’Tis the soul of Summer that seeks the Fall, 
Saying her last good bye. 


August 28, 1914. 
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HON. JOHN B. SMITH 


Hon. John Butter Smith, ex-governor of 
New Hampshire, an extended sketch of 
whose career was published in the GRANITE 
Monraty for July, 1911, died at his home 
in Hillsborough after a year’s illness, August 
10, 1914. 

Governor Smith was born at Saxton’s 
River, Vt., April 12, 1838, son of Ammi and 
Lydia (Butler) Smith. In 1847 the family 
removed to Hillsborough, where John B. 
attended school. He was also a student for 
some time at Francestown Academy. 

After engaging in other business for a time, 
he established a knitgoods factory in Wash- 
ington, N. H., but in 1865 removed to Hills- 
borough and engaged in the manufacture of 


hosiery. His establishment developed in 
time into the famous Contoocook Mills, 


whose product became favorably known all 
over the country and whose business was 
most extensive and profitable. In 1911 
Governor Smith retired from manufactur- 
ing to attend to extensive financial interests 
outside. 

He was a life-long Republican. He was a 
member of the Executive Council during the 
administration of Gov. Charles H. Sawyer, 
and governor of New Hampshire from Jan- 
uary, 1893 to 1895. 

He was an active member and large bene- 
factor of the Congregational Church of Hills- 
borough, now known as the ‘‘Smith Memorial 
Church.” 

He married, in 1883, Miss Emma Lavender 
of Boston, who survives him, with two sons— 
Archibald Lavender, and Norman. 


JOHN N. McCLINTOCK 

John N. McClintock, for many years a 
resident of Concord, and editor and publisher 
of the GRANITE Monrtuaty from 1880 till 1891, 
died at his home in Dorchester, Mass, Au- 
gust 13, 1914. 

Mr. McClintock was the son of Capt. John 
and Mary B. (Shaw) McClintock, born at 
East Winthrop, Me., May, 12, 1846, the family 
removing to Hallowell two years later. His 
father was a sea captain and followed that 
occupation for more than half a century. 
When John N. was ten years of age, with his 
mother, he accompanied his father on a voy- 
age to Liverpgol and London in the ship 
Dashaway, built for Capt. McClintock. He 
was educated in the public schools, the old 
Hallowell Academy and Bowdoin College, 
graduating from the latter in 1867, ranking 
high in English and Mathematics. Later 
he received the degree of A. M., from Bowdoin. 

After his graduation he received an appoint- 
ment in the United States Coast Survey and 
for eight years was engaged in geodetic and 
topographical surveys from Maine to Texas 


and on Lake Champlain. Upon leaving the 
Coast Survey he made his home in Concord, 
and engaged in general surveying until 1892 
when he removed to Dorchester, Mass., where 
he was extensively engaged in surveying and 
laying out land. During this time he asso- 
ciated himself with Amasa 8. Glover of 
Brockton, who had taken out a patent for the 
treatment of sewage by what was later known 
as the ‘‘septic’”’ treatment. On the death of 
Mr. Glover, Mr. McClintock became the 
owner of the Glover patent, and his thorough 
study of the whole subject gave him sufficient 
information to improve on the old patent. 
He spent many years of his life in an effort to 





John N. McClintock 


establish these patents, and in trying them 
out in the different courts he became one of 
the best posted engineers in the country on 
the question of sewage treatment. 

During his residence in Concord, as has 
been stated, he also edited and published the 
GRANITE Monruat_y, and also established the 
Bay State Magazine, in Boston, which he con- 
ducted forsome time. He was also the author 
of a History of New Hampshire published in 
a large octavo volume. 

Mr. McClintock married Miss Josephine 
Tilton of Concord, N. H., by whom he is sur- 
vived. He also leaves a son, John Tilton 
McClintock, a Boston architect, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Robert B. Bellamy, born Arabella 


‘Chandler McCintock, and a grand-daughter 
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Josephine McClintock Bellamy. He also 
leaves two brothers and a sister: William E. 
McClintock of Chelsea, Mass. and J. Y. Mc- 
Clintock of Rochester, N. Y., both well 
, known civil engineers, and Mary Elizabeth 
McClintock of Readfield, Me. 

Mr. McClintock was a devoted husband, 
a kind father and a loyal friend. His home 
was more than anything else to him, and those 
who ever enjoyed its hospitality never tired 
of coming under its influence again and often. 


PROF. FRANKLIN W. HOOPER 

Franklin W. Hooper, for twenty-five 
years director of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, died at his 
summer home in the town of Walpole, 
August 1, 1914. 

Professor Hooper was born in Walpole, 
February 11, 1851, the son of William and 
Elvira Hooper. He was educated in the 
public schools, Antioch College Preparatory 
School at Yellow Springs, O., and Harvard 
Yollege, from which he graduated in 1875. 
He pursued post-graduate studies for a year, 
and in 1876 became the agent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in an extended excursion 
around the coast of Florida. In the fall of 
that year he became principal of the Keene 
High School, continuing till 1880, when he 
resigned to become instructor of chemistry 
and geology in Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
where he continued until he entered upon his 
life-work with the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Professor Hooper had a fine summer home 
in Walpole on the old farm which had been 


in the family for six generations. He leaves 
a wife, son and daughter. 
DR. JOHN GOODELL 


Dr. John Goodell, a well-known physician 
of Hillsborough, died at his home in the 
“Upper Village” in that town, September 
13, 1914. 
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Doctor Goodell was a native of Hills- 
borough, born May 18, 1829, son of George 
D. and Rebecca (Andrews) Goodell. He 
was educated at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, Harvard Medical School and the 
New York College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He married Miss Ellen Foster of Keene, who 
survives him, fifty-five years ago, when he 
commenced practice, and the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the two events was duly cele- 
brated in 1909, on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday. 

Doctor Goodell had represented the town 
in the legislature and served many years on 
the board of health. He retired from practice 
a year ago. 


REV. MYRON P. DICKEY 


Rev. Myron Parsons Dickey, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Kennebunk, Me., 
died there, August 30, 1914. 

Mr. Dickey was a native of Derry, N. H., 
born February 16, 1852, the son of David 
Woodburn and Sarah (Campbell) Dickey. 
He attended Pinkerton Academy in Derry 
and was graduated from Dartmouth College 
in the class of 1874. For a time he was 
principal of the High School in Hampstead, 
N.-H. Deciding to enter the ministry, he 
went to Yale Theological Seminary and after 
graduating he took up his first pastorate, in 
1883, over the First Congregational Church 
at Ludlow Centre, Mass. He remained 
there ten years, then accepting a call to 
Milton, N. H., where he was located fifteen 
years. In 1908 he went to Kennebunk. 

While teaching school in Palmer, Mass., 
Mr. Dickey met Miss Louise Shumway, who 
became his wife. She died in 1908, soon 
after their removal to Kennebunk. He was 
married again to Miss Nellie Wentworth of 
Milton, who survives him. He also leaves 
three children, Maurice W. Dickey of West 
Roxbury, Mass., Mrs. Arthur Thad Smith 
of Winchester, and Mark Shumway Dickey 
of Winchester. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The primaries have now been held, the 
party conventions have met, adopted their 
platforms and elected their state committees, 
and the political campaign in the state will 
soon be fully under way. Nevertheless, 
State issues will probably cut small figure 
in the discussion, or in the public mind. 
The paramount question naturally will be— 
Shall the national administration be endorsed 
or condemned? 

“Reminiscences of the Eulogy of Rufus 
Choate on Daniel Webster, delivered at 
Dartmouth “College July 26, 1853, and dis- 
cursions more or less therewith connected, 


by Charles Caverno, A.M., LL.D.,” is the 
title inscription of a tastily gotten up little 
volume, recently issued from the press of 
Sherman, French & Company of Boston, 
which should be of special interest to Dart- 
mouth men and to New Hampshire men gen- 
erally, because it is the product of a loyal 
son of Dartmouth and of New Hampshire, 
and relates to Dartmouth’s two most emi- 
nent graduates, the subject being New Hamp- 
shire’s most renowned son, and the eu- 
logist Dartmouth’s most brilliant scholar 
and orator. Coth 12 mo. 51 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 
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